JUNE 1, 1846. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE PROPHECIES OF ST. CHSARIUS AND BASINA. 


AmonG the pretended prophecies to which modern times have 
given birth, few are more remarkable than that ascribed to the 
celebrated St. Cresarius,* Bishop of Arles. It is said to exist 
in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, in a book entitled Liber 
Mirabilis ; and was reprinted in a publication of great and mis- 
chievous eredulity entitled Miraculous Prophecies and Predie- 
tions of Eminent Men, &c.: London, 1821, pp. 5—7, from 
whence it is here transcribed. It need scarcely be said, that the 
credulous behold in it a prediction of the French Revolution. 
Therefore it is worth the while just to point out, when, and 
under what feelings, this fabrication was really composed ; leav- 
ing to others that more ample illustration of the subject, from 
which indolence and want of books deter the writer of these 
observations. The prediction runs as follows :— 

“The administrators of France shall, at a future and distant 
period, be so blinded, that they shall leave it without defenders. 
The hand of God shall extend itself over them, and likewise 
over all the rich. All the nobles shall be deprived of their 
estates and dignities. A division shall spring up in the church of 
God, and there shall be two husbands, the one true, and the other 
adulterous ; the former shall be put to flight. There shall be a 
great carnage, and as great an effusion of blood as in the times 
of the Gentiles, The universal church and the whole world 
shall deplore the ruin of a most celebrated city, the capital and. 
the mistress of France, The altars of the temple shall be de- 
stroyed; the holy virgins, razed t out, shall fly from their con- 
vents, and the church shall be stripped of her temporal goods. 
But at length the Black Eagle and the Lion shall appear, arriv- 
ing from other countries. Then misery be to thee, oppressed 


* This venerable Father was bishop (Cong or Arles, from a.p. 501 to 542, 
Sie. 
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city of Spence ! Thou shalt at first rejoice, but thy end shall 
come. Misery be to thee, O city of philosophy! thou shalt be 
subjected. A captive hing, humbled even to the dust, shall ‘at last 
recover his crown, and shall destroy the children of impiety.” 

The division of the church between two husbands, the one 
true, and the other adulterous, manifestly relates, not to the 
ecclesiastical polity of the age of Saint Cesarius, but to a time 
in which the church professed to acknowledge one visible head 
upon earth, that is, to Papal times; and to some melancholy 
epoch of schism between Pope and Antipope. 

The closing sentence shows it to have been written while 
some king of France was living in a state of captivity, and of 
grievous humiliation. It was a period at which the intervention 
of the German Emperor, or Black Eagle, and the British king, 
or Lion, in the affairs of Paris, was considered imminent. It 
was also one, in which Paris was interposing in the calamities 
of the church, as a “city of philosophy” and a nest of the 
children of impiety.” 

We may conclude that the prophecy of Cesarius was written 
after the year 1378, in which the schism of the West had its 
commencement, between the conclaves of Rome and Avignon, 
and their respective popes; and after the year 1393, in which 
the miserable King Charles the Sixth, being alienated from his 
reason, became a captive in the hands of his abandoned wife and 
the contending factions, and (as this prophecy saith) “ humbled 
even to the dust,” being scarcely furnished* with the necessaries 
of life. Paris owed its appellation of “ City of Philosophy” to its 
university, which had been founded by Robert de Sorbonne, in 
A. D. 1252, and was by far the most illustrious and authoritative 
seat of learning that existed in Europe during the Schism of the 
West. We have therefore plain reference to the memorable in- 
tervention of the Parisian University in the Papal Schism, from 
the year 1390 downwards. But we shall scarcely assign an 
earlier date to this prophecy against the City of Philosophy than 
the year 1408, in which Peter de Luna, Antipope of Avignon, 
nt | styled by his supporters Benedict the 12th or the 15th, 
according as John of Veletri, called Benedict the 10th, is 
rejected as an antipope or numbered among the popes,) ex- 
communicatedt+ the University in effect, though not by name ; 
and was himself pronounced schismatic and heretical by the 
University, through its appointed mouthpiece, Dr. Jean de 
Courtecuisse, or Joannes de Brevi Coxé, in the presence of the 


* Auquel on refusait les choses les plus necessaires, Biogr. Uniy. in Charles VI. 
Pp. 115. ° 
+ Dupuy, Histoire du Schisme, p. 348—6., 
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king (at that time lucid) the prelates, and great feudatories of 
the | 

But we must come down to a lower year, in quest of the Black 
Eagle and the Lion, even to the year 1416; being that which 
followed the invasion of France by Henry of Lancaster, and his 
wonderful victory of Azincour. For in the spring of that year 
the Emperor Sigismond * came to Paris, with proffers of media- 
tion between the crowns of France and England. That monarch 
gave great offence in France, by assuming, in two instances, to 
exercise a sovereign jurisdiction within the realm; affronts, of 
which her unhappy sovereign was fully sensible. Finding the 
French unwilling to accede to such termsas Henry would grant, the 
emperor terminated his mediation by concluding a strict alliance 
with Henry the Fifth against all persons, the church and pope 
of Rome only excepted ; and specially, to “assist one another 
in recovering the rights and dominions detained from them by 
the King of France, or any of the princes and nobles of that 
nation.” Here we are, methinks, arrived at the epoch of our 
prophet, who threatens the philosophers of Paris with the speedy 
appearance of the Black Eagle and the Lion arriving from other 
countries. 

It is superfluous to say, that this prediction is composed in the 
interests of Peter de Luna, or rather, with the feelings of a par- 
tisan of that antipope. His pontifical seat of Avignon was little 
removed from Arles, where it is feigned to have been delivered, 
It expresses the hatred of that prelate and his partisans for the 
very name of Paris. “ There shall be two husbands (it says), 
the one true, and the other adulterous ; the former shall be put to 
Slight.” Now, as touching the flight of the true husband, it is 
observable, that in the autumn of 1415, Benedict the 13th, find- 
ing himself repudiated by the General Council of Constance, 
opposed by the emperor, and abandoned even by his natural 
sovereign, Ferdinand of Arragon, and fearing violence from the 
latter, fled by night to the small rock-fortress of Peniscola, on 
the coast of Valencia. He spent his remaining nine years in 
that lonely and almost inaccessible fort, giving laws to his little 
synod of schismatic cardinals, and excommunicating the world ; 
and died in 1424, leaving behind him the reputation of the most 
obstinate of all Spaniards. Donatism seems quite liberal and 
roomy, when we reflect that the catholic church was for nine 
years in Peniscola. Taking into account the date of Peter de 
Luna’s flight, and combining it with what has been premised, I 
consider it a highly probable opinion, that the pretended pro- 


* T. Goodwin, Hist. Henry 5th, Book iii. p. 102—110. Henault, Hist. de France, 
i, p. 366., ed. 1789. Fréron, Hist. de ’ Empire, tom. v. 241, 2. 
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phecy of Cesarius of Arles was fabricated by some devoted ad- 
herent of the Avignonese Antipope, in the year of our Lord 
1416. 

It is evident enough, that the downfall and ruin of the rich, 
and the sacrilegious violation of churches and convents, are not 
the characteristics of this prophecy. They are general denun- 
ciations of anarchy and evil. But the schism between the two 
husbands, and the flight of the true husband, are characteris- 
tical; and they are no characters of the French revolution. A 
somewhat less exceptionable prediction of that event might have 
been sought in the vision of Childeric, as related by the Epito- 
mator of Gregorius Turonensis. 

That king, the son and successor of Meroveus, having disgusted 
the Franks by his dissolute life, was expelled, and took refuge 
with Bisin, king of Thuringia. The Roman Count A%gidius, or 
Giles, was, in the meanwhile, received as king by the Franks. 
Whereupon it may be incidentally remarked, that Clovis was 
not, in fact, their first Christian king ; and that their minds were 
evidently prepared and willing to serve a prince who rejected 
their gods. But after eight years of exile, Childeric was re- 
called, and A.gidius resigned to him the crown of his father 
Meroveus. When Basina, wife of Bisinus, heard of his resto- 
ration, she immediately abandoned her Thuringian husband, and 
came to Childeric. In answer to his inquiries concerning her 
arrival, she said: “I know your efficiency, and that you are 
very valiant, and therefore I am come to live with you. And 
know this, that had I been aware of any more efficient man than 
you in foreign parts, I would have gone to live with him.” Chil- 
deric gladly received her in marriage; and she became the 
mother of Clovis. So much from Gregorius and the Epitomator. 
Greg. Turon. ii. cap. 12. But the Epitome proceeds with the 
story. When the nuptials of Childeric and Basina had been 
duly solemnized, the royal bride expressed herself as follows : 
** Do you rise up secretly ; and whatsoever you shall see before 
the doors of the palace, relate the same to your handmaiden.” 
He arose, and beheld the similitude of a lion, an unicorn, anda 
leopard, walking about. And returning, he told the woman what 
he had seen. And she said to him, “ My lord, go again, and 
report to your handmaiden what you shall see.” When he went 
out of doors, he saw beasts, in the similitude of a bear and a wolf, 
walking about. When he had related this, the woman made 
him go out a third time, and report what he should see. When 
he went out the third time, he saw [smaller*] beasts, in the 
similitude of a dog, and of smaller beasts snatching from one 
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another* and wallowing.” He related this to Basina, and in the 
morning, when they arose, Basina said to Childeric, “The 
things which you have seen visibly exist really. These things 
have an interpretation. There shall be born to us a son, hay- 
ing in his fortitude the mark and similitude [of a liont]; but 
his sons have in their fortitude the marks of the leopard and 
unicorn. Afterwards others shall be generated from them, who 
shall assimilate their fortitude and voracity to bears and wolves. 
And those whom you beheld at your third going out, shall be 
the pillars of this kingdom,.who shall reign in the likeness of 
dogs, and their fortitude shall be similar to that of the minor 
beasts. But the plurality of the minor beasts, who were .wal- 
lowing and snatching from one another, signifies that the people, 
having no fear of their princes, will despoil one another.”—Greg. 
Turon. Epitome, cap. 12, ap. Dom Bouquet Recueil des His- 
toriens, tom. il. p. 397. If it were permitted to substitute the 
three races of French kings succeeding Clovis for the three gene- 
rations, (which interpreters of prophecy can scarcely consider a 
great licence,) we should have the French revolution from Ba- 
sina, at least as well as from Cesarius. But it is not very diffi- 
cult to discern of what spirit her divinations were. Clovis was 
the lion. Theodoric Chlodomir, Childebert, and Clotaire, were 
unicorns and leopards. Charibert, Chilperic, Sigebert, and Gon- 
tram, with Childebert the Second, and Clotaire the Second, were 
the bears and wolves. It should be observed, that the expres- 
sion deinde generantur ex tis is less exact than the preceding 
phrases /ilius and _/ilit ejus, and is large enough to admit Childebert 
and Clotaire, the great-grandsons of Clovis and Basina. After 
their time, the mayors of the palace, Pepin and Grimoald, came 
into importance, and the Merovingian dynasty began to decline ; 
and only one more generation, that of Dagobert, at all main- 
tained the independence of the crown. 

It is therefore apparent, that the divinations of Basina the 
Thuringian were intended to be prophetical of the decline and 
fall of the Merovingian dynasty, and of the anarchy and public 
evils which required its overthrow. That it was composed 
during the last period of its existence, and while the house of 
Heristal were preparing their final usurpation, may be almost 
inferred from a phrase of bitter irony introduced into it. Those 
(saith Basina, speaking of the latest or dog-kings) shall be the 
pillars of this kingdom—columne regni hujus erant—who shall 
reign in the likeness of dogs. The sarcasin seems to bespeak 
an apologist and partisan of what was doing. The author of 


* Ad invicem detrahentium ct volutantium. ; 
t Nascetur nobis filius, furtitudine [leonis] signum et instar tenens. The word 
which I have supplied is absent from the text of Dom Bouquet’s edition, 
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this Epitome is unknown. It is inscribed in one manuscript 
with the name of Fredegarius Scholasticus, which is also affixed 
to several continuations or supplements of Gregorius, But 
Dom Bouquet attaches no faith to that inscription of the Epi- 
tome. Qne portion of history, falsely ascribed to Fredegarius, 
was composed at the desire of Count Childebrand, younger 
brother of Charles Martel; who can scarcely have been born 
when the real Fredegarius died. If this Epitome were from the 
same pen, we should then trace the prophecies of Basina almost 
to the princes of Heristal themselves, at the very eve of their 
ascending the throne. But whoever was the author, we cannot 
mistake in what spirit and in what interest they were framed. 
If the question were put: “Is the Merovingian race enfeebled 
by untoward circumstances, which the zeal and loyalty of its 
servants should obviate and repair ?—or is it under a curse, and 
arrived at its fatal term, predestinated and predicted from its 
beginnings ?” the worse answer is suggested in the visions of 
Childeric. Butit is known, how long the French retained their 
veneration for the line of Clovis, and how hard it was found to 
wean them from their attachment even to their Rois Fainéans. 
Therefore such an answer to the question above stated was of 
all importance to Charles and Childebrand, and the son of 
Charles, in their dealings with a religious and simple-minded 


people. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 
NO, VI. 
PURITAN POLITICS. —No. II. 


Ir has been already stated, that a great object of the books 
which were written and sent over to this country by the protes- 
tant exiles, was to promote a revolution in the English govern- 
ment by the dethronement of Queen Mary. The only difficulty 
in proving this, is that which arises from having to make a 
selection amidst a superabundance of evidence. 

It is true, that much which would have increased that diffi- 
culty is lost. Many of the worst productions of that period— 
the worst, not only in a moral and religious point of view, but as 
being the most prejudicial, passing from hand to hand or from 
mouth to mouth, amongst the worst people, and such as were 
most easily excited to the worst practices—the profane ballad, 
that regaled the devotees of the ale-house ; the seditious broad- 
side, scattered in the streets by unseen hands ; the interlude, that 
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amused a simple and untaught audience with blasphemous 
ribaldry about the holiest and most sacred mysteries of religion 
—these are now seldom to be met with. But for our purpose 
the loss is the less to be regretted, because they mostly lie open 
to the objection, that as there probably never was a time when 
their authorship could be certainly fixed, so it is altogether im- 
possible at this distance of time to attempt anything of the kind ; 
and that for all we can prove, these very abominations may have 
been forged by the enemies of the puritans for the very purpose 
of bringing them into trouble. I lay no stress, therefore, on 
things of this kind, though it may, on some occasions, be worth 
while, for the sake of illustration, to refer to them.* But I will 
beg the reader to bear in mind, that however obscure our intel- 
ligence respecting them may be, these things were in existence, 
and in active operation, while I proceed to speak, as Doctor 
(afterwards Archbishop) Parker did to the Lord Keeper Bacon, 
of certain books, “ that went then about London, being printed 
and spread abroad, and their authors ministers of good estimation. 
. . . At which, said Parker, exhorrui cum ista legerem. 
Adding, ‘if such principles be spread into men’s heads, as now 
they be framed, and referred to the judgment of the subject to 
discuss what is tyranny, and to discern whether his prince, his 
landlord, his master, is a tyrant by his own fancy and collection 
supposed ; what Lord of the Council shall ride quietly-minded 
in the streets among desperate beasts? what minister shall 
be sure in his bedchamber . "+ Important questions. I do not 
know what the Lord Keeper answered. 

Three of these exiled “ ministers of good estimation”—Bale, 


* This is not the place to enter into details on a very curious subject, but it may 
be to the purpose to refer to the case of Bartlet Green, whose history occupies a con- 
siderable space in Fox’s Martyrology, ( Vol. VII., p.732.) He was a young Templar, 
the ground of whose apprehension Fox states very obscurely. ‘‘ The cause hereof, 
he says, ‘* was a letter which Green did write unto the said Goodman, containing as 
well the report of certain demands or questions, which were cast abroad in London (as 
appeareth hereafter in a letter of his own penning,” &c, Green, in the letter thus 
referred to, in which he gives an account of his having been examined as to the cause 
of his imprisonment, says, ‘“‘ I said that the occasion of mine apprehension was a letter 
which I wrote to one Christopher Goodman, wherein (certifying him of such news as 
happened here) among the rest, I wrote that there were certain printed papers of ques- 
tions scattered abroad, Whereupon, [was this quite all? being suspected to be privy 
unto the devising or publishing of the same, I was committed to the Fleet,” &c. Per- 
haps, however, the reader may come to doubt whether the very circumstance of cor- 
respondence with ‘tone Christopher Goodman” was not enough to raise some suspi~ 
cion, and whether the “ whereupon” might not admit of considerable expansion and 
illustration, Unfortunately for our curiosity, Bishop Bouner waived that matter alto- 
gether on the ground the prisoner was sent to him only on account of heresy g gee 
or written since his committal to the Fleet. Whether Green knew more or less of 


these questions, how much do we know? I am not aware of any testimony to their 
existence, but this obscure notice. 
{ Strype, Life of Parker, I, 85. 
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Ponet, and Traheron—have been already introduced to the 
reader; and I will now briefly mention four others. 

JoHn Knox is a person so well known that it is needless to 
waste room in describing him. At the same time, it is probable 
that most readers know more of him as the Reformer in Scot- 
land, than as the exile in Geneva and Frankfort.* It is enough, 
however, for our purpose, to say that during his exile in the 
former place he published his famous work, entitled, “ The 
First Blast of the Trvmpet against the monstrvovs regiment 
of women.” It is a little book of 112 pages, in sixteens, and 
in a type about the size of that which is here used. It is 
chiefly to this work of his that we have occasion, at present, to 
refer. 

CHRISTOPHER GOODMAN is not so popularly known as his 
friend Knox ; but he was a person of eminence and importance 
among the exiles. “ He was born,” says Anthony a Wood, 
“in Cheshire, particularly, as I conceive, within the city of 
Chester ;” but he can add little more than that he became a 
student of Brasenose in 1536, aged seventeen or thereabouts, 
and took one degree in arts. In 1544, he proceeded in that 
faculty, and in three years after became a senior student of 
Christ Church, then newly founded. In 1551, or thereabouts, 
he was admitted to the reading of the sentences, “ at which time 
he was (as "tis said) reader of the divinity lesson in the uni- 
versity, but whether of that founded by the Lady Margaret or 
by K. Henry VILL. seems as yet doubtful.”+ From this Wood 
passes at once to his exile, which according to this account 
seems to have begun when he was about thirty- five years of 
age. The precise time or occasion of his flight I do not find.{ 
He first appears among the exiles, | believe, by his signature 
to a letter dated from Strasburgh, the 23rd of November, 1554. 
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* Every one who wishes to understand this period must read ‘ The Troubles of 
Frankfort ;” and the public is much indebted to Mr. Petheram for having reprinted 
that rare and valuable book in such a cheap and readable form. 

Athena, I. 171. Ed. Bliss. 

t His friend Bartlet Green, already mentioned, in his “ Confession and Saying,” 
(Vox, VIL., 738,) vouches for his having been in England on Easter Sunday, ( March 
25) 1554; for “he the said Bartlet, two times, to wit, at two Easter tides or days, in 
the uae of John Pulline, one of the preachers in King Edward’s time, within 
the parish of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, of the diocese of London, did receive the com- 
munion with the said Pulline, and Christopher Goodman, sometime reader of the 
divinity lecture in Oxford, now gone beyond the sea.” As there is some ambiguity 
in Fox’s language, I may ‘add that it was the chamber which was in the parish of St. 
Michacl, Cornhil!. John Pulline, or Pulleyn, had been rector of St. Peter’s Corn- 
hill, before his exile, and was reinstated on his return, and afterwards had the arch- 
deaconry of Colchester, with ether preferment. Perhaps this may be the place to 
which Wood refers when he tells us “’tis said” Goodman was reader of the divinity 
lesson in Oxford. As we have had occasion to notice Green’s letter to “one Chris- 
topher Goodman” it may be added, that beside the news about the ‘‘ printed papers of 
questions” it informed him that the queen was “ not yet de 
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Parsons, in his Three Conversions,* charges him with haying 
been implicated in the conspiracy against the queen's life, for 
which William Thomas was executed on the 17th of May in 
that year. Whether this is true or not, it is certain that Good- 
man highly approved of Wyatt’s rebellion, and was anxious to 
have it known how much he deplored its failure. Whether, like 
Ponet, he was actually in the rebel party, does not appear; 
but, like him, when he got on the sate side of the water, and 
had “ pen, ink, paper, and quietness,”t he abused those blessings 
by writing a book on politics, intituled, “ How svperior powers 
oght to be obeyd of their subiects: and wherin they may lawfully 
by Gods Worde be disobeyed and resisted. JWherin also is declared 
the cause of all this present miserie in England, and the onely way 
to remedy the same.” This book, like that of Knox, is printed at 
Geneva in sixteens, but with a smaller type, and consisting of 
238 pages, so that it is, in fact, a much larger work. 

WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM, fellow of All-Souls’ College, 
Oxford, in 1545, and two years after a senior scholar of Christ 
Church on its foundation, is said by Anthony a Wood to have 
had leave to travel for three years, commencing on the 17th 
May, 1550, and to have married a Frenchwoman, and remained 
abroad till the latter end of King Edward’s reign. Whether 
this necessarily implies that he then came to England, and if he 
did, why, or precisely when, he returned to the Continent, 1 do 
not find; but it is clear that he was one of the first exiles that 
came to Frankfort, where he arrived on the 27th of June, 1554; 
being then, if Wood's chronology is correct, about thirty years 
of age. He was at this time a layman; but being of the more 
violent party, which in the time of the Troubles seceded from 
Frankfort and went to Geneva, and having, at the urgent solici- 
tation of Calvin, been (as Anthony a Wood says) “made a 
minister according to the Genevan fashion,” he took charge of 
the English congregation there ; it having been left without a 
pastor, by Knox’s removal to Frankfort. This, the only ordi- 


* Vol. IT. p. 220. t Strype, Mem. ILI. i, 234. 

} Perhaps I may be allowed to append a bibliographical remark on this rare book 
which readers who are not interested in such inquiries may pass over, but on which 
those who are may be able to give, or glad to receive information. Herbert, vol. iii. 
p. 1597, deseribes this work from his own copy, and I doubt not very accurately 3 but 
while there is perfect agreement on most points, there is one variation in the copy 
before me. This has indeed the ‘* pythagorean Y” but no “ youth is tumbling down 
from the broadside, and no “laurel crown” decorates the narrow side, On the other 
hand, there is (what he does not mention) a scroll running across behind the upper 
part of the Y, and streaming down the side opposite to Pythagoras, bearing in capital 
letters the motto INTRATE PER ARCTAM VIAM So divided that the two former words appear 
between the branches of the Y, and the two latter in the part of the seroll which 
streams down. Were there two editions, or was the device changed in the course of 
the impression ? 
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nation that he ever received, furnished a subject of discussion 
when he afterwards became Dean of Durham, and his fellow- 
exile, Sandys, was Archbishop of York. But with these matters 
we are not at present particularly concerned. He who wishes 
to know about “the works of impiety that he performed while 
he sate Dean of Durham,” may learn somewhat from Anthony 
a Wood, who says, generally, that they were “ very many ;” and 
a great deal from Strype, who enters more into detail. Our 
business is with his proceedings at an earlier period, and how 
important a person he was among the exiles, the fact just stated 
of his appointment at Ge neva, andmany other things related in 
the “'Troubles of Frankfort,” sufficiently testify ; and the parti- 
cular fact which we have to notice is, that when Goodman pub- 
lished the book which has just been described, Whittingham 
prefixed an epistle, headed by his name, not only committing 
himself to the contents of the work, but actually claiming for it 
that kind and degree of deferential respect which is due to none 
but the inspired writings. How strangely do extremes meet ; 
but it is really a puritan who speaks :— 


‘Remembering that the worthy people of Beroe were commended 
by the holy Gost, because they tryed by God’s worde whether the 
ministers preaching agreed with the same or no, Seing then by 
these examples we are bonde to seke the wil of God manifested vuto 
vs in his Scriptures, what excuse shal we alledge for our pretended 
ignorance ? Beholde here thou hearest the Eternal speaking by his 
minister, in whose mouthe he hath put his worde, and whose lippes must 
kepe the Lawe and the understanding thereof, as wryteth the Prophet 
Malachie. Beware therfore that thou neglect not him that bringeth the 
worde of God, but quickely yyue eare and obey. For if thou desirest to 
knowe thy duetie to thy Prince, and his charge likewise ouer thee, 
read this book and thou shalt wel vnderstande both: If thou wishe 
for Christian libertie, come and se how it may easely be had: If 
thou woldest loue God aboue man, here thou shalt knowe how to 
obey God rather than man, Let the Apostles of Christ here be thy 
schole maisters, and then the more thou learnest the lesse occasion 
shalt thou haue to repent.”—Pref. p. 7. 


WiuLLiaM KETHE is said to have been a Scotchman; and this 
seems to be all that is now known of his condition previous to 
his appearing among the exiles. His name is subscribed to a 
letter dated from Frankfort as early as December 3, 1554, and 
the whole history shows that he was a person of weight and 
influence ; especially the important and delicate mission with 
which he was entrusted among “the congregations and com- 
panies that were dispersed in sundry places off Germany and 
Helvetia,” when the accession of Elizabeth, and the consequent 
prospect of return, made it so desirable that the divisions among 
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the brethren, sometimes characterized by bitter wrath, “so 
boilinge hott that it ran ouer on bothe sides, and yet no fier 
quenched,”* should be assuaged, or at least made the best of. 
‘To many readers the names of Kethe and Whittingham are 
unknown, and it might create surprise if I should speak of 
them as two of the English poets, whose compositions have 
passed through more editions, had more readers, and are even 
at this day laid up in more memories, than those of almost any 
other writers—yet what is there of Milton or Pope, of Scott or 
Byron, that canin these points vie with, “ My soul praise the Lord, 
speak good of his name,” and “The Lord is only my support, 
and he that doth me feed”? + Whittingham, as | have already 
said, prefixed a prose epistle to his friend Goodman’s book. 
Kethe appended a copy of verses, and how far they made him 
responsible for the doctrine of the work the reader will be 
enabled to judge for himself. 

I have now mentioned six writers who were all undeniably 
men of consideration, and leading influence, in the exiled party ; 
and for the present I add a notice of only one more. Him, 
moreover, | name rather on account of his character and station 
both before and after Queen Mary’s time, than because he ean 
be proved to have taken any leading or active part in the affairs 
of the banished protestants. Indeed, except the mere state- 
ment of the fact, 1 have found but little about his exile, and 
cannot help supposing, that at this period (as he had done in 
ithe reign of Henry VIII.) he must have lived, whether at home 
or abroad, under some feigned name. It will, however, be 
sufficient for our present purpose to quote a few lines from 
Strype’s Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer. 

“THoMAS Brecon, a Suffolk man, seems to have been his 
chaplain. ‘To Cranmer, Becon dedicated his treatise of Fast- 
ing: wherein he mentioned several benefits he had received 
from the Archbishop ; one whereof was, his making him one of 
the six preachers of Canterbury. He was deprived, in Queen 
Mary’s reign, as all the other five were, for being married. He 
was a famous writer, as well as preacher, in the reigns of King 
Hlenry, King Edward, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, So 
eminent, that he was one of the three (Vernon [7ead Veron] and 
Bradford being the other two) that were sent for by Queen 
Mary’s council, and committed to the Tower in the beginning of 


* Troubles of Frankfort, f. 185. 

t I do not say in respect of poetry; though really the Old Version has been so 
mode:nized, that few persons would be prepared to form a judgment on this point. 
Kethe, I believe, versified six Psalms, the 104, 107, 112, 113, 122, 125, Whitting- 


ham fifteen, 23, 37, 50, 51, 114, 119, 121, 124, 125, 126, 127, 130, 183, 134, 137, 
‘Lhey are distinguished by the versifiers’ initials, 
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her reign—viz., August 16, 1553:* from whence he was not 
delivered till March 22 following. During which time, as he 
complained himself, he underwent a miserable imprisonment. 
To conceal himself in those dangerous times, he went by the 
name of Theodore Basil:+ and was one of those authors whose 
names were specified in a severe proclamation put forth by 
King Philip and Queen Mary, 1555, as being writers of books, 
which, as contrary to the Pope and Roman-catholic religion, 
were forbidden to be brought into England, or used, and com- 
manded diligently to be searched for and brought to the ordi- 
nary, upon penalty of the statute of Henry LV. against heresy. 

After his delivery from prison, skulking about for some time, 
at length he saved himself by exile.” 

As far as I am aware, the only work of Becon to which I have 
occasion to refer at present is, “dn humble supplication vnto 
God, for the restoringe of hys holy woorde, vnto the churche of 
Englande, mooste mete to be sayde in these oure dayes euen with 
teares of euery true and faythfull Englyish harte.” It is a little 
book, in the small octavo size then common, printed in black 
letter, and consisting of thirty-six leaves. A. hough the title 
imports as much, it may be proper to add, that it really is 
written in the form of one long prayer, from beginning to end. 

It is not negessary to delay our progress by adding any 
account of other authors or works which andi be hereafter inci- 


* That is, on the Wednesday after the es of the tumult at Paul’s Cross, when 
a dagger was thrown at the preacher. See Mr. Haweis’s most valuable Sketches 
of the Reformation, p. 35. I do not mean to say that Becon was implicated in that 
disturbance, nor do LI know that the alleged ground of his apprehension is anywhere 
stated. ‘These dates are given by himself. 

t Strype scems here to say that he took this name in the time of Queen Mary, 
which would, 1 believe, be a mistake. That he published works under that name in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and that, in that reign, he was caused to reeant and burn 
his books, is clear ; but that would hardly form a ground for his reassuming the name 
in the time of Queen Mary. Moreover, I know of no reason whatever for imagining 
that he did assume it at that time. I do not recollect that the name of either Tho- 
mas Becon, or ‘Theodore Basil, once occurs in the Troubles of Frankfort, or in any 
list of exiles with which I am acquainted. Yet if he was amongst them, everything 
renders it probable that he would have taken an active part, and that a prominent 
place would have been assigned to him. ‘The circumstance brings to one’s mind the 
words used by the Protector Somerset in writing to bishop Gardiner, to whom, vi 
all men, it was least necessary to explain them, but on which no doubt either of the 
parties could have given a commentary which would be very interesting to us— 
“They which already be banished and have forsaken the realm, as suffering the last 
punishment, be boldest to set forth their mind; and dare use their extreme licence 
or liberty of speaking, as out of the hands of rule or correction, either because they 
be gone, or because they be hid.” ‘There can be little doubt that some who were 
really in the latter class, were supposed to belong to the former. If one believed, that 
the little book which I quote was really “ Imprynted at Strasburgh in Elsas at the 
signe of the golden Bibell, In the moneth of Auguste, the yeare of our Lord 1504,” 
it might throw some light on the matter; but that seems very doubtful. It will be 
found among those works of Becon which have been recently reprinted by the Parker 
Society. 

t Strype’s Mem. of Cran., Vol. IL. p. 607. 
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dentally mentioned, and which it will be sufficient to notice as 
they come before us; except only that I would mention two 
works—one anonymous, and the other, if not pseudonymous, 
written by somebody not much worth inquiring about, if we 
may credit his own account of himself. | 

“ A SUPPLICACYON TO THE QUENES MAIESTIE” is the whole 
title of the first of these works, and the publisher had the impudence 
to add at the foot of the title-page, “Impryntid at London, by 
John Cawoode Prynter tho (sic) the quenes Mayestie wyth 
here most gracyns (sic) lycence.” It is dated at the end, 
“Anno M.D.L.,” which seems obviously a misprint for 
MDLYV.,, as on f. 24, the author dates the work, “26 January 
1555,” and then adds a postscript, in which he mentions the 
martyrdom of Bishop Hooper, and the others who suffered in 
the month of February in that year. It consists of twenty- 
eight leaves, the last of which is blank ; and is printed in that 
modern gothic, or German, type which is best known from its 
having been used in printing Coverdale’s Bible. 

JoHN BRaprorp, if there was such a person—for nobody, I 
believe, supposes it to have been the well-known martyr of that 
name—wrote a book to put his countrymen on their guard 
against the Spaniards. It was not, however, after the puritan 
model, but with a professed abhorrence of the heretics and their 
new religion. The author was, or pretended to be, a stanch 
Romanist, and does not spare the “ pestiferous bokes and letters 
lately printed in Englyshe under the cloke of a fervent zeale, or 
loue towardes our country against Spaniardes, by the deuelishe 
deuice of certayne heretykes thinking thereby to grounde in the 
hartes of all people according to the olde accustomed and most 
cursed polices of the deuill, many abominable heresies, and 
moste detestable errors, stinking before the face of God, and 
man. One of the which bokes,” he adds, “hath come to my 
hands, entitled, A Supplicacion to the Quenes maiestie,” &e. 
It is a matter of no great consequence for our purpose, but | must 
confess myself inclined to suspect that this little book might 
possibly come from the same quarter as the ‘Supplication to the 
Queen’s Majesty’ and other things of a like nature ; and that the 
profession of orthodox popery, joined to such zealous patriot- 
ism, and hatred of strangers, might be all a pretence. It is 
curious that Strype does not seem to be aware of its having 
been printed, and gives it, or a great part of it, from the “ Foxii 
MSS.,” a miscellany of very curious matter, and to say the truth, 
a source which tends to heighten my doubt of the genuineness 
of the work. What he gives, however, differs a good deal from 
the printed copy which is now before me, very appropriately 
bound up in one volume with Knox's “ Blast” and Goodman's 
“Tow to obey.” JI am sorry to add that the title page is lost, 
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and therefore I give the following from Herbert, who possessed 
the book :—“ ‘The Copye of a letter sent by John Bradford to 
the right honorable lordes the Erles of Arundel, Darbie, Shrews- 
bury, and Penbroke, declaring the nature of spaniardes, and 
discouering the most detestable treasons, which they haue pre- 

tended moste falselye againste our moste noble Kyngdome of 
Englande. Whereunto is added a tragical blast of the papisti- 
cal trompet for mayntenaunce of the Popes Kingdome in Eng- 
land, by T.E.” &c.* The name of the modest poet who has 
only favoured us with his initials, I do not pretend to conjecture ; 
but under the introduction of his friend Bradford, he may per- 
haps be allowed to give us his verses, which are worth reading, 

considering that there is not much of them, and that what there 
is particularly concerns our inquiry. How such verses came to 
be appended to such a book, on any other supposition than that 
it was published, if not written, by the puritan party, | do not 
know. 

From the works, then, which I have mentioned, I offer to the 
reader some extracts ; and although, as I have already observed, 
to dissect them into the minute fragments which a strict classi- 
fication might require, would render them uninteresting, if not 
unintelligible, yet it may be worth while to adopt some degree 
of arrangement, and at least to specify the various points to 
which I wish to direct the attention of the reader, several of 
which may sometimes be found in a single paragraph, or per- 
haps even a single sentence. He will not therefore expect a 
rigid adherence to sy stem, though I venture to class the passages 
which belong to our inquiry under four heads. 

I. Those which have generally a revolutionary tendency— 
which discuss the subject of government in such a way as to 
inculcate, not only the doctrine that the people have a right to 
resist the ruler whenever in their opinion he commands what is 
wrong, but that they are the source of power, and are answer- 
able to God, not only for their delegation of it to fit persons is 
rulers, but for the use which they allow to be made of it by 
those to whom they have delegated it; and from whom upon the 
misuse of that power they are bound to resume it—these ideas 
being illustrated, enforced, and familiarized by perpetual repe- 
titions of, and allusions to, histories respecting rulers deposed 
and killed by their subjects. 

II. Those which were specially directed against Queen Mary 
individually, and which were of two kinds. (1.) Those which 
denied her right to the throne on the general ground of her sex, 
or on the more particular ground of illegitimacy. (2.) Those 


* Herbert, TIT, 1582, 
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which were directed against her personal character, and which, 
by charging her with cruelty, oppression, &c., were calculated 
to render her odious. 

III. Those which were directed against foreigners, and in 
particular against the Spaniards, and the Spanish match; and 
which, under a profession of patriotism, urged that the people 
and the country had been or would be betrayed and sold into 
the hands of strangers and foreigners of the basest description, 
by whom they would be enslaved and oppressed without mercy, 
unless they rose up and expelled them. 

IV. Those relating to the change in religion—representing it 
both as a judgment in itself, and as a sin which would bring 
down further judgments—and generally threatening judgments 
on the people of the country for rejecting the word of God, and 
embracing or tolerating idolatry and superstition, 

On the first of these points Goodman’s book claims prece- 
dence ; both because of its general scope and pretension, and be- 
cause, as Strype observes, “ Though a little book in decimo sexto, 
it is full of bitterness, and encourageth to take up arms against 
Queen Mary, and to dethrone her.” The reader will bear in 
mind also, as Strype adds, that, “as it had Whittingham’s pre- 
face at the beginning of it, so had it William Kethe, another divine 
at Geneva, his approbation in verse at the end”—and as he truly 
says, “which verses will show the intent of the book,”* they 
shall here be given by way of preface :— 


“ William Kethe to the Reader. 


1. The vayne harte of man, full frayle is and blynde, 
vneerteynely setled, and rest can none fynde : 
Whose hap is in wandring, to wade the wronge way, 
As one apte by kinde to runne still astraye. 


2. lor, what thinge so good by truethe hathe bene wroght, 
Or what so well framed hath nature forth brought, 

Which man is not prone by crafte to accuse, 

And nature’s good gyftes dothe not sore abuse ? 


3. Thus see we how man, contemning Gods grace, 
Is wholie inclyned, that ill shulde take place : 
Whose will (truethe reiectinge) delitth that to haue, 
Which nature corrupted woulde seeme still to craue. 


4. Sith man then in iudgeinge, so thwartly is bente. 

To satisfie fansie, and not true intente: 

How hardly in this case, can such iudge vpright, 
When trueth doth but peepe out, as semth to our sight. 


* Mem, ITT, ii. 13). 
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= | 5. Ful nedefull then were it, we had this respecte, 
“Te Before we receaue oght, or oght to reiect: 

: The thinge to decide so with Iudgement and skill, 
That trueth may be stickler, and not our one will. 


ia 6. Beholde here a trueth drawne forthe of her graue, 
Se By power sore oppressed, and made a bonde slaue: 
£ Whose chains, thogh this Autor could not rent or teare, 
Yet hath he forth broght hir, in to moste clere ayer. 


«7S 7. With whome now to reason, whoso wil assaye, 
ao Shal learne how ill Rulers we oghte to obeye, 
e Whiche kill, how, they care not, in their cruell rage, 
| . Respecting their will more, then lawe, othe, or charge. 


f &. Whose fury longe fostered by suffrance and awe, 
7 Haue right rule subuerted, and made will their lawe : 
W hose pride, how to temper, this truthe will thee tell, 
.F So as thou resiste mayste, and yet not rebell. 


9. Rebellion is ill, to resiste is not so, 

When right through resisting, is donne to that foo, 
Who seeketh, but by ruine, agaynst right to raigne, 
Not passinge what perishe, so she spoyle the gayne!* 


10. A publick weale wretched, and to furre disgraste, 
Where the right head is of cut, and a wronge in steed plaste 
A brut beast vntamed, a misbegot then, 

More meete to be ruled, then raigne ouer men, 


11. A maruelous madnesse, if we well beholde, 

When sighes shall assaut men to see themselues solde : 

And yet when from slauery, their friends woulde them free, 
To stick to their foes so, still slanes to be. 


12. For France spiteth Spayne, which Englend doth threat, 
Aud England proud Spanyards, with salte woulde fayne eat ; 
Yet Englande proud Spayne aydeth with men, ships, and botes. 
That Spayne, (France subdued once) may cut all their throtes. 


13. A people peruerse, repleate with disdayne, 

Thogh flattrie fayne hide wolde their hate, and vile trayne. 
Whose rege, and hotte luste, disceate, crafte and pride, 
Poor Naples their bondeslaue, with great grefe hath tryed. 


l4. Lo, these be the byrdes which Englande muste feede, 
By plantinge of whom, to roote out their seede 

Their owne landes and lyues, by them firste devourde, 
Their maydes then and wyues, moste vilelie deflourde. 
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15, Is this not stronge treason, ye vnnoble bloudds ? 
To ayde such destroyers, both with landes and goods ? 


* So it stands ; but it seems as if the words “ spoyle the’’ should be transposed. 
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But when they thus pinche you, and ye put to flight, 
To what forte then flee you ? or where will you light? 


16. For Englande thus solde, for Spaniardes to dwell, 
Ye maye not by right, possesse that ye sell. 

They seinge your treason, agaynste your owne state, 

Wil not with theirs truste you, which they know ye hate. 


17. To Skotlande or France, yf ye then shulde ery, 
Your vile deeds now present, they may well reply, 
And Dutchland abhorth you : this then doth remayne, 
When Spaniards are placed, ye muste to newe Spayne, 


18. But, oh dreadfull plague, and signe of God's wrothe, 
On such noble Gnatos, stronge foes to Gods trothe. 
Whom fonde feare hath framed, to prop such a staye, 
As countrie and people, so seekth to betraye. 


19. Which thinge herein proued, to be with out doute, 
All such full well finde shall, as reade it throughout. 
Yf then their hartes fayle them the right to detende, 
Confusion remayneth for suche a meete end.” 


Perhaps the reader may be disposed to agree in the quiet, but 
very pregnant, remark which Strype makes after extracting the 
eighth and three following of these verses:—‘ Such treating of 
the Queen as this was, did, no question, irritate her much, and 
provoke her to issue out such angry declarations of her mind, 
and resolutions of taking vengeance of all such like book-writers 
or book-readers.”* 

Having, however, learned from Whittingham the authority, 
and from Kethe “the intent,” of Goodman’s book, let us come 
to the book itself, which is of all others the most to our purpose 
for the first part of the subject, not only because it bears this 
triple voucher, but because it is written professedly on the gene- 
ral subject of obedience to rulers. Knox was the best man to 
tell people why they should not obey Queen Mary, but Good- 
man the best tutor for those who wished conscientiously to obey 
nobody. Here are some extracts of a general nature ;— 


«“CuHap, VI, 


How it is not inough to denye wicked commandements of all kinde 
of Rulers, except we withstand them also, every man accordinge to his 
vocation, in doing the contrary. 


* Mem. III. ii. 132; where the 8 9, 10, 11 verses are given, and the seven 
verses which follow, at p. 104 of the same volume. The 8th verse is repeated more 
correctly in his Ann. IL. i. 151; fur in the former place it begins, “ Whom fury. 
Indeed, whoever compares the above with Strype’s quotations will perceive that they 
have several other corrupt variations, For instance, in v. 9, “ right true resisting — 
in v. 11, “‘ we will behold, and “* What sighs shall assure men”—in v. 12, ** England 
doth treat”—in v. 13, “ Through flattery,” and “ their head and vile train” —in v. 15, 
** yea, unnoble ;” beside many minor variations, 
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“ As by this answere afore mentioned, we haue bene taught not to 
geue place to the vnlawfull commandementes of Magistrates, in what 
auctoritie so euer they be, because it is nothing but rebellion in the 
iudgement of God: euen so may we learne by the same answere and 
example of the Apostles, how God requiereth more at our handes, 
that is, to withstande their preceptes, in doing the contrary: euery 
man accordinge to his office and estate wherein God hathe placed 
him.” —Goodman, p. 63. 

“ For thogh the Apostle saith: There is no power but of God: yet 
doth he not here meane anie other powers, but such as are orderly 
and lawfullie institute of God. Ether els shulde he approue all 
tyranny and oppression, which cometh to anie common welth by 
means of wicked and vngodlie Rulers, which are to be called rightlie 
disorders, and subuersions in common welthes, and not Gods ordinaunce. 
For he neuer ordeyned anie lawes to approue, but to reproue and 
punishe tyrantes, idolaters, papistes and oppressors. ‘Then when they 
are suche, they are not Gods ordinaunce. And in disobeying and 
resisting such, we do not resiste God’s ordinaunce, but Satan and our 
synne, which is the cause of such, Or els, if we shall so conclude 
with the wordes of the Apostle, that all powers what so euer they be 
must be obeyed and not resisted, then must we confesse also, that 
Satan and all his infernall powers are to be obeyed. Why? because ~ 
they are powers, and have their powers also of God, which cannot 
touche man any farther than God permitteth. But S. lames geuethe 
vs, contrarie commandement, saing: Resiste the deuel and he will 
flee awaye from you.”—Goodman, p. 110. 

“In like case may we conclude of Princes and Magistrats, thogh 
they be rough and frowarde : yea, thoghe before God they are wicked, 
if vngodlie, and reprobate persons (as was Saule) yet so longe as their 
as wickednesse brasteth not out manifestly agaynst God, and his Lawes, 

_— but outwardly will see them obserued and kept of others, punishing the 
transgressors, and defending the innocent: so longe are we bounde to 
render vnto such, obedience, as to euill and roughe Maisters: because 
we may not take Gods office in hande to iudge of the harte any far- 
ther then their outwarde deedes do geue manifest testimony. Other- 
wise, if without feare they transgresse Gods Lawes them selues and 
commande others to do the like, then haue they lost that honor and 
obedience which otherwise their subiectes did owe vnto them: and 
oght no more to be taken for Magistrates but punished as priuate 
transgressors, as after I haue promised to proue.”—Goodman, p. 118. 

** But where as the kinges or Rulers are become altogether blas- 
phemers of God, and oppressors and murtherers of their subiectes, 
then oght they to be accompted no more for kinges or lawfull Magis- 
trats, but as priuate men: and to be examined, accused, condemned 
and punished by the Lawe of God, wherunto they are and oght to be 
subiect, and being conuicted and punished by that Liawe, it is not mans, 
but Gods doing: who as he dothe appoynte such Magistrates ouer his 
people by his Lawe, so doth he condemne aswel them as the people 
transgressing agaynste the Lawe. For with God ther is no respecte of 
persones, as here after folowith more largely,”—Goodman, p. 139, 
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“ Neither is this ynough, rather to suffer iniurie and losse, then that 
thou wouldest be a worker of iniurie to others by any means: but 
more ouer it is thy parte to be a wéthstander of euil, and a supporter 
of the Godly, to the vttermoste of thy power, as thou hast partly harde 
all ready, and partly shalt heare now folowing. For as God hath not 
creadted vs for our selues, but to seke his honor and glorie, and the 


rofit of our neighbour, especially of such as be of the householde of | 


aithe : euen so are we indetted to God, to bestowe all those gyftes, be 
they spiritual or corporal, wherewith God hath blessed vs to the self 
same eud, strywing agaynst all impediments, helping, defending, com- 
forting, and delinering to the vttermoste of our all such as we are 
assured do feare God, and stande in nede of our ayde and supporte. 
Otherwise we shewe our selues to haue more compassion vpon brute 
beastes, as our neighbours oxe, asse, or shepe, which Gods Lawe dothe 


charge vs to helpe, saue, or drawe forthe of the diche, althoghe it — 


were the beaste of our enemie. 

_ Are we then bound to do this to vnreasonable and brute beastes, 
yea to any thing belonging to our neighbour, and shall we be afrayde 
to do the like to him self, what tyme he is in necessitie? Yf his shepe 
or other of his cattel were readie to be deuoured in our presence of 
wolues, or suche wilde beastes : are we not bounde as wel in conscience 
as by the Lawe of God, to driue the wilde beaste awaye and saue his 
cattel, who can deny this to be our duetie? Can we be excused then 
in suffringe the soules and bodies of the children of God our brethren, 
to be moste pitifully distroyed of Gods enemies, by false doctrine and 
cruel murthering, and put not to our handes and power to deliuer them ?” 
— (Goodman, p- 89. 

‘You haue synned moste greuouslie agaynst the Lorde: knowe 
your transgressions, and with teares confesse them, euery man vn- 
faynedlie vito the Lorde, who is redie to mercie and slowe to anger. 
You haue despised an abused the worde of his dearely beloued Sonne 
Jesus Christ, the Author of saluation, in the dayes of our Godlie kinge 
Edwarde (which is the cause why God hath thus plaged vs with a 
tyrant) seke after the worde agayne and receaue it with all reuerence. 
By geuing auctoritie to an idolatres woman ye liaue banished Christe 
and his Gospell, and in his place restored Antichriste with all his in- 
fections, wherin your owne consciences condemne you of euil. Then 
in takinge againe the same auctoritie from her, you shall restore Christe 
and his worde and do well. In obeyinge her, ye haue disobeyed God. 
Then in disobeying her, ye shall please God. Because you haue geuen 
place to her and her counsells, you are all become idolatrous hypo- 
cryts, and also traytors to your owne Countrie: then by resisting her 
and her wicked decrees, you must be made true worshippers of God, and 
faithfull Englishemen.” —Goodman, p. 103. 


These extracts may suffice as to the general theory of obe- 
dience and disobedience ; and the following will illustrate the 
writer's doctrine as to the source of power, and the duty of 
those by whom, according to his account, “princes rule, and 
nobles, even all the judges of gee — .” The beginning of his 
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eleventh chapter is very clear on the subject of the “ Sovereignty 
of the People.” 
“Cuap. XI. 


It apperteyneth not onely to the Magistrates and al other inferior officers 
to see that their Princes be subiect to Gods Lawes, but to the comon 
people also: wherby the tyrannie of the Princes and rebellion of the 
subiects may be auoyded. 


To resiste euill and to mayntayne goodnesse, to honor God truely 
and to expel idolatrie, euery man will confesse to be a good and godly 
acte and cannot but highlie commende the workers therof, as men ac- 
ceptable to God, and worthie members of a comon welthe: but when 
men consider the daungers and displeasures, which commonly happen 
to such, then is there great curtesie made who first shall take the en- 
terprise in hand: and longe disputations made whither it be their 
duetie or no: and to what sortes of men it doth belong, as thogh any 
were exempled out of that nomber which do professe the Name of God.” 
— Goodman, p. 142. 


“ But as touching the comon and symple people, they thinke them- 
selues vtterly discharged, whither their Prince be godlie or vngodlye, 
wise or foolishe, a preseruer of the comon welthe or ells a distroyer, _ 
all is one to them, they muste be obedient, because they are ignorant, 
and muste be led themselues, not meete to leade others. And because 
their doinges are counted tumultes and rebellion (except they be 
agreable to the commandmentes, decrees, and proceadinges of their 
superior powers and Magistrates, and shal in doing the contrary be as 
rebells punished) therfore of all others (say they) we haue least to do, 
yea nothing at all withe the doinges of our Rulers. Yf they rule well, 
we shall fare the better: if they be vngodly they haue the more to 
answere for their vngodlinesse. What haue we to do with their 
matters? Thus do all sortes of men from the highest to the louest 
slyppe their heades out of the coller: and as careles persones not pass- 
ing which end goeth forwarde, geueth the brydle wholie to their 
Rulers till destruction remediles ouerflowe all.”—p., 145. 


Of the thirteenth chapter it might be sufficient, so far as re- 
gards our immediate purpose, to give the title; but it begins 
with one of those singular admissions which the writers of 
Goodman’s party could not always avoid, and we may as well 
take it in by the way, for it is very illustrative of our subject— 
namely, that the people of the country were not so ready to 
take part for them, as against them. This is not the place to 
enter into the subject, but it is worth while to direct the reader’s 
attention to the point. | 


“ Cuap. XIII. 


The redinesse of the people to defende idolatrie, superstition, and 
earthly commodities: and their slouthfulnesse in maynteyning the 
contrarie. How they are charged to see the Lawes of God kept, and the 
transgression of the same punished, if their rulers do neglecte them. 
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And that they may lawfully punish their Magistrates as priuate per- 
sones transgressing the Lordes preceptes. 


“ Bvt what remedie? (saye you) we being but subiectes with out 
power, and wisedome cannot helpe it. The more pyttie deare Coun- 
triemen, that you haue so stoutly or rather stubbernely shewed your 
willes and power in the dayes of Godly kynge Edwarde the VI. your ~ 
late Prince and gouernour, and the zelous seruant of God: who soght 
to rule you in Gods feare, and vnder whom you had the comfortable 
worde of God, and were deliuered from the Romishe Antichrist, and 
from all superstition, for the most parte, hauing your Realme free 
from strangers, and quiete from all enimies, enioying your goods and 
freinds in peace with out all force, imprisoning, reuiling, banishing, or 
murthering.) It is to be lamented (I saye) that then receauing all 
these blessinges of God, by the means of so worthie a Prince, ye were | 
able to conspire, rise and rebell with the daunger of bodies, goods 
and soules, agaynst your godlie and lawfull kinge: and that chiefly to 
defende the deuelishe Masse, and all the puddels of poperie with the 
Caterpillers and rable of all vncleane spirites, as Cardinalls, Bishopps, 
Priestes, Monkes, Freers, Nonnes, &c. And now in these matters 
wherin consisteth the glorie of God, the preseruation of your owne 
liues, and defence of your countrie you are without all will, power 
and helpe. 

“To restore Antichrisht agayne, whom ons God had banished to all 
your comfortes, you were not ashamed to terme it obedience, and to 
count yourselues therin no rebells, but lawfull resisters: but to de- 
fende Christe and his confortable Gospell (which then you had in 
possession) that are you persuaded to be open rebellion. ‘To arme 
your selues agaynst your superiors, to defend your commons and 
earthly commodities with holden from you, by the greedy desier of 
new vpstarte gentlemen, how willing and redie haue you shewed your 
selues? But to holde and reteyne your spiritual possession not pro- 
mised onely, but geuen into your handes, you are moste slowe without 
all hope and courage. Shall not this be to your iuste condemnation ? 
When God calleth you toa rekening, what can you have to answere ?” 
—(oodman, p. 175. 


The direct reference, and the manner and spirit in which that 
reference is made to the open rebellions of the former reign, 
may surprise some readers; but the trio who undertook to in- 
struct the Christian church on the subject of loyalty, did not 
mean to mince matters; witness the following defence of Wyat, 
and lamentation over the miscarriage of his “ great Gun” and his 
rebellion. 


“Therefore yf they did well in demandinge succour, and he dis- 
charged his conscience in graunting their request, why is it not also 
lawfull for you to seeke helpe of them that be able and willing: and 
for them likewise to graute helpe, to whom God hath lente it for that 
vse especially ? 

“ But I know your answere: experience (suye you) hath taught vs 
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the contrary. For if God had bene pleased herein withe Syr Thomas 
Wyat that valiant Capitayne taking in hande the like enterprise: it 
shulde vndoutedly haue had better successe. But he being a man, 
and of God, of great estimation amongest all goodmen, was notwith- 
standinge apprehended, condemned, and at the last (althogh he was 
he his pardon) as a traytor beheaded. And besides him Sir 

enry Isley knight, with many godely men for the same facte, hanged, 
and murthered. The like also ye will affirme of that Noble man 
Henry Lorde Graye, Marques Dorset, and Duke of Suffolke: who 
onely for the zeale that he had to promote Gods glorie, and the 
libertie of his countrie, prepared him self with that power he coulde 
make to the ayde of the sayed Wyat, accordinge to his promisse. But 
being deceaued, or rather betrayed by such as he trusted vnto, was in 
the ende also apprehended, and with his brother the Lorde Thomas 
Gray (a Gentleman of great courage, and towardnesse, likewise 
beheaded. 

“« Althogh I minde not to stand long in the praise of these worthye 
mens factes, who most cowardly were of many betrayed, which since 
perchance haue felt some parte of worse misery : yet so muche must 
I nedes confesse in their behalf, that none but papistes, or traytors can 
iustly accuse them of treason or disobedience. Of whom to be mis- - 
dained or slandered, is in the eyes of the godly, no small commenda- 
tion, and prayse. For to passe ouer with silence the duke of Suffolke 
(whose noble parentage and ernest love that he bare to the promoting 
of Christes Gospell, and the welth of his countrie, is all to Englishe 
men sufficiently knowne) what I beseche you moued Wyat that 
worthy knight to rise? Was it his pouertie? Beholde, he was a 
famous Gentleman of great landes and possessions, stowt and liberall 
in the seruice of his Prince, faithefull to his countrie, and mercifull to 
the poore. Soght he ambitiously honour? Which of his enemies 
coulde herewith iustly charge him? Did he this bicause he was of a 
troublesome and busy nature, which coulde not be vnder lawfull 
gouernement. His great wisedome, modestie, and gentle behauiour 
at all tymes, and to all persons, did well declare the contrary: euer 
more being founde a faythfull capitayne to his Prince in the fielde, and 
an obedient subiecte at home. What then moued him to this dan- 
gerous entreprise ? Verely, the zeale of Gods trueth and the pitiec 
that he had to his Countrie, for the miseries he saw to approche by 
the vsurped power of vngodly lesabell, and her merciles papistes the 
sowldiars of Antichriste. Yf it be treason to defend the Gospel and 
his Countrie frome cruel strangers aud enemies, then was Wyat a 
traytor and rebell; but if this was his duetye, and all others that pro- 
fessed Christe amongest you, then are all such traytours, as did de- 
ceaue him: and such as toke not his parte also, when tyme and occa- 
sion by him was iustly offered. : 

« And thogh his enterprise had not such successe, as we woulde 
haue wisshed: yet was it no worse then our cowardnesse, and vnwor- 
thinesse deserued. Whiche nether oght of anie therfore to be con- 
demned, nether shulde be anie discouragement to others in the like. 
For some tymes we see the verie seruantes of God to haue euill suc- 
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cesse in their doinges, according to man’s iudgement: and yet God is 
well pleased therwith. As the example of the Israelites, wherof 
we made mention before dothe moste manifestlie approue: at what 
tyme they armed them selues agaynst the Beniamites, and that at the 
commandement of God, and yet were twise disconcfyted, losing the 


first tyme 22, thousand men: and the next day folowing 18. thow- - 


sand: bothe tymes, consulting with the Lorde, and folowing his com- 
mandement.”—Goodman, p. 201. 


Whether this affords ground for supposing that Goodman was 
in Wyat’s rebellion, I do not know; but it naturally reminds 
one of Ponet, and a few words from him may be quite in place, 
though they are too much in the same strain to afford much 
variety. 


“Tf nature, reason, honestie and lawe dothe so greviously punishe 


him, and cast him out of all honest mennes companies, that is negligent 
in a trifle, how muche more ought he to be punished and cast out of 
all mennes sight, that is necligent in the greatest matiers? If he ought 
so sharpely to be vsed, that deceaueth one poore man, how much more 
sharpely ought he to be punished, and of all men to be abhorred (yea 
cast to the dogges) that deceaueth a hole realme of ten or twentie hun- 
dred thousaunt re ? If he be thus to be abhorred and punished, 
that is required to doo an other mannes busynesse, and deceaueth 
him, how muche more ought they to be abhorred and hated that take 
vpon them to doo for others not desired but suying for it, not called 
thereto but thrusting in themself, not prayed but payeing, geuing many 
lyuereyes, procuring and making frendes to gene them their uoices, ob- 
teynying of great mennes lettres, and ladies tokens, feasting free- 
holders, and making great banketting cheare, not by the consent of the 
parte, but by force and streinght, with tropes of horsemen, billes, bowes, 
pykes, gonnes, and such like kynde of qualityes.’—Ponet, Sig. A vii. 6. 


Surely Ponet had forgotten the great “ gonne” ; or else he 
thought that such things were lawful on one side only. He 
gives indeed a hint in one place, as if he thought that practices 
generally esteemed more discreditable than “great Guns” in 
broad daylight, might be lawfully used for the removal of ob- 
noxious persons. At least I know not what was the meaning 
of continually picking out scraps of history, unless these writers 
expected and intended every man to be his own Croxall and 
moralize forth the inference, “ We see by this story that when a 


man is a very wicked man, it is a good thing to go and kill 


him.” There are too many such passages; and one, though 
somewhat out of place, may be given as a specimen. 


“Many other noble actes by his absolute power he wrought: and 
at leynght he commaunded that his ymage should be set vp in the 
temple at Ierusalem, and ther worshipped : as not vnlike Saint Gar- 
diners (for he hathe done no smal thinges) shalbe shortly by Antici- 


pacion in England. But what was thende of Caligulaes ebsolute 
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gowns ? whan he had reigned three yeares and ten monethes, his owne 
useholde seruauntes conspired against hym, and the general. of his 
owne Armie slewe him.”-—Ponet, Sig. B vii. b. 


Notwithstanding the length to which these extracts have run, 
1 must add one more from Goodman, as it regards the general 
subject, because there is something about it which to those who 
would be likely to receive and be influenced by it at the time, 
might appear argumentative and scriptural, and my object (I 
trust I have shown it by the length of these extracts) is not to 
catch at a hasty expression, but to show what was the doctrine 


quietly and carefully taught by those who were accredited as 
teachers by their party. 


« The like commandement is also geuen in the 17. and 18. Chap. of 
the same boke EDesteronomy J charging all the people of God in 
generall, to see idolatrie punished without mercie, and that in all per- 
sones, Wherefore we may moste certaynely conclude, that if the 
Rulers and Magistrates in this case, woulde not execute the Lawes of 
God where with they are so straightly charged, that then the people 
are not discharged, excepte they put it in execution to take the euil - 
from amongest them, to whom it also belongeth. Next, that no per- 
sone is exempted by any Lawe of God from this punishment, be he 
kinge, Quene or Emperour, that is, either openly or priuely knowne 
to be an idolatrer be he neuer so neare or deare vnto vs, he must dye 
the death. For God hath not placed them aboue others to transgresse 
his Lawes as they liste, but to be subiecte vnto them as well as others, 
ouer whom they gouerne. And if they be subiecte vnto his.Lawes, 
they muste be subiect to the punishment also, when they be fownd 
disobedient transgressors: yea, so muche the more as their example is 
more daungerous, For looke what wickednesse reigneth in the Magis- 
trates, the subiectes comonly take incouragement therby to imitate the 
same, as we see in the examples of Iereboam, Achab and wicked 
Manasses, who being suffred in the beginninge to commit idolatrie, and 
to erecte idoles, made the same likewise lawfull to all their subiectes. 
For the same cause God commanded Moyses to hange vp all the 
capitaynes and heads of the people, for that by their example they 
made the people idolatrers also: he had no respect to their auctoritiec, 
because they were Rulers, but so muche the rather woulde he haue 
them so sharplie punished, that is, hanged agaynst the sunne without 
mercy: which iudgement, thoghe it was done at Gods commandment 
firste, and after at Moyses, yet were the people executors of the same, 
and all did vnderstand that it was iuste: and not for that tyme onely, 
but to be a perpetuall example for euer, and a sure admonition of their 
duetie in the like defection from God, to hange vp such Rulers as 
shulde drawe them from him. 

“ And thoghe it appeare at the firste sight a great disordre, that the 
people shulde take vnto them the punishment of transgression, yet 
when the Magistrates and other officers cease to do their duetie, they 
are as it were, without officers, yea, worse then if they had none at 
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all, and then God geueth the sworde in to the peoples bande, and he 
him self is become immedialty their head (Yf they will seeke the ac- 
complishment of his Lawes) and hath promised to defend them and 
blesse them,”—-Gvodman, p. 183. 


This may be sufficient to show how the doctrine of loyalty 
and rebellion in general, was treated ; I hope to proceed in the 
next place to what more immediately concerns Queen Mary 


personally, and her government in particular. Yours, &e. 
S. R. MArrvanp. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from p. 404.) 
DWetanatus Dandbuici. 
“ Decimo septimo die Septembris a.p. 1511.” 


[The general monition as before. } 


Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicto 
Decanatu Sandwici. 


CAPELLA DE WoRTH. 


156. Compertum est. That Richard Broke withholdeth from the 7 
church xl.s. for a chalice that was bequeathed by one Iohn 
Burton. 


[On the 10th of January 1512, Richard Broke of the town of 
Sandwich appeared and denied the claim; but said that if the 
chapelwardens could prove such a legacy he was prepared to pay. 
The Commissary assigned the 8th of April for that purpose. On 
which day the chapelwardens appeared, and said they knew not 


how to prove it. So the Commissary dismissed the said Richard 
Broke. 


157. Item. That one Thomas Aleyn of Saint Barthilmewes with- 
draweth a cow that was bequeathed to the church by one 
Sir Patrick the parish priest. 


[Thomas Aleyn, Brother of the Hospital of St. Bartholomew 
near Sandwich, appeared and denied the claim, The chapel- 
wardens immediately undertook to prove it, and had 8th May 
assigned for that purpose. At which time in the presence of 
Thomas Aleyne they produced Henry Adam for a witness, and 
Alice Callwell ; who being sworn and examined, and their depo- 
sitions inspected, the Commissary enjoined the said Thomas 
Aleyn to deliver to the Chapelwardens a Cow, or the value of 
one, before St. Iohn Baptist’s day, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. } 
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158. Item. That one Patrick Forst and Thomas Aldon with- 
draweth from the said church a Cow that was given to a 
lamp afore the rood perpetually, 


[The Chapelwardens stated that Patrick Froste and Thomas 
Adam had compounded with them.] 


DE HavuMe. 


159. Compertum est. That the Churchyard lieth open and that 
every beast may go into hit. 


— the 17. January 1511-2. the Churchwardens appeared 
and were ordered to repair before Easter, under pain of excom- 
munication. ] 


160. Item. That the tiles of the porch are fallen off. The steeple 
is uncovered and it raineth on the bells. tem. That rain- 
eth in many places in the body of the church. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined repair the porch before 
Pentecost, the steeple before the Assumption, and the nave of — 
the church before All Saints’ day, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. ] 


161. Item. That there lacketh precessionaries and surplices. 


— Churchwardens were enjoined to provide a processional 
and surplice before St. lohn Baptist’s day, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


162. Item. The Porteous in the same church is not complete 
but lacketh many things. 


The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide a complete one 
before Easter, under pain of excommunication. ] 


163. Item. That the font will hold no water. 


[Ordered to repair it so that it may hold water before the 
Feast of the Purification, under pain of excommunication. ] 


164. Item. The Chancel hath need of divers reparations. 


[Sir Iohn Parker, Vicar of Wodenesborowe, fermor of the 
Rectory of Harne, appeared and was enjoined to repair suff- 
ciently the chancel, before St. Iohn Baptist’s day, under pain of 
sequestration. ] 


165. tem. That the Vicar of Windborough hath the parsonage 
in his hands, and serveth the church with a friar, and other- 
while there is no service. 


[Sir John the aforesaid Vicar was enjoined to cause the church 
to be served by a secular Priest, and not by a friar, as soon as he 
conveniently could, under pain of sequestration. ] 
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EccLESIA DE EYTHORNE. 
166. Compertum est. Omnia esse bene. 
[Consequently no Acta.] 


EccLesiA DE COLREDE. 


167. Compertum est. That the glass windows of the chancel 
hath need of reparation in glazing. 


a Richard Keysell the Vicar appeared and was enjoined 
sufficiently to repair the chancel by glazing the windows before 
the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. ] 


168. Item. That there lacketh a vestment an altar cloth and an 


here to lie under the cloth and porteouse and an Anti- 
phonar. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide the vestment, 
and the cloths, and other things necessary for the Altars, before 
St. lohn Baptist’s day, and the Porteous and Antiphonar before 
Christmas, under pain of excommunication. ] 


EcCLESIA DE KNOLTON. 


169. Compete est. That they lack a Chalice for they have none 
but that they borrow. 


[Vincent Engeham appeared and alledged that there were no 


parishioners but himself, and never were to his knowledge. The 
Commissary enjoined him to provide the Church with a Chalice 
of its own, that it might be served without borrowing, before the 
Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


170. Item. That the Churchyard is not sufficiently enclosed. 


[The said Vincent Engeham was enjoined to enclose it suffi- 
ciently before Easter, under pain of excommunication. ] 


EcCLESIA DE BERWASTON vel BERVESTON. 


171. Compertum est. That Sir Henry Tankard is very malicious 


among us and in his anger he denieth us holy bread and 
holy water. 


(Sir Henry Tankerd the Rector has been removed from his 
said benefice by the Archbishop for his irregularity, and therefore 
all the other detecta have been ended and settled before the Arch- 
bishop. ] 

172. Item. That he troubleth uncharitably his parishioners with 
writs of surety of peace and other like. 


173. Item. That he charge them to keep his tithes longer than 
we should do. 
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174. Item. That the parson compelieth his parishioners to pay 
the viith. (as the viith. pig, the viith. lamb) contrary to 
right, and doeth other many wrongs. 


175. Item. That he he [sic] would not receive his privy tithes 
offered unto him, but of malice purchased a citation against 
y. of us and would not release us till we agreed with him 
so that that [sic] he had for x.d. a noble, for iii.s. iv.d. xis. 


176. Item. That he is so malicious and rigorous against them 
that they cannot suffer it but must depart their habitations. 


EccLesia DE TILMANSTON. 


177. Compertum est. That the Church of Tilmanston needeth 
reparations. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and were enjoined to repair 
the Church before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of ex- 
communication. } 


178. Item. The Vicarage needeth reparations. 


[Sir Iohn Bayly fermor of the Vicarage, was enjoined to repair 
the houses (domos) of the Vicarage before the Feast of the As- 
sumption, under pain of sequestration. ] 


179. Item. The old Churchwardens owe to the church xxx.s. 


(John Pyttok one of the old Churchwardens appeared and 
confessed that he owed the church xv.s, He was enjoined to 
pay that sum to the new Churchwardens before Easter under 
pain of excommunication. Also loan widow of the late Thomas 
a Church, late Churchwarden, appeared and alledged that pay- 
ment had been made by him in his lifetime as appeared by his 

accounts. ‘The Commissary admonished the said Ioan to render 
an account to the Churchwardens and to produce the accounts 
on the Monday after the Feast of the Purification. On which 
day she appeared, and produced the accounts in presence of the 
Churchwardens, who acknowledged that she had accounted, and 
so she was dismissed. ] 


ECCLESIA DE BETHLESHANGEN. 
180. Compertum est. Omnia bene. 
{Consequently no deta. ] 


EccLESIA DE WALDESHAR vel WALDRESHARE. 


181. Compertum est. That Sir John Hartley an Irishman pos- 
sesseth the benefice of Waldeshare without any induction 
from my Lord of Canterbury. 


[Sir John Harteley the Chaplain saith that he is not instituted 
there, but serves the cure as a parochial chaplain. The Abbot 
and Convent of J.angdon are the patrous thereof.] 
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Item. That the same benefice is not seryed as it ought 


to be. 


[The said Sir Iohn was enjoined to serve the cure daly so long 
as he should continue to be parochial chaplain, under pain of ex- 
communication. | 


Item. The foresaid Sir John serveth another cure and 
leaveth his own. 


[He acknowledged that he served his cure of Eythorn by an 
Augustin friar, ‘The Commissary enjoined him to serve his own 
cure himself, or to provide a secular priest, before the Feast of the 
Annunciation, under pain of sequestration. ] 


ITEM COMPERTUM EST IN EADEM ECCLESIA DE WALDESHAR. 


184. 


That Master Iohn Monyns withholdeth from the Church 
vil. xiii.s. iv.d. that his uncle bequeathed to the building of 
the belfry. | 


[Simon Piers appeared in the name of Iohn Monyngs, and 
alledged that the said lohn was so occupied with the King’s busi- 


ness that he could not appear himself. ‘The said Simon under- 


185. 


took to answer for him on oath. The Commissary enjoined that 
the said Iohn should pay towards the building of the belfry 
vil. xiii.s, iv.d. out of that legacy before Easter, unless the 
Churchwardens should grant him more time, under pain of ex-. 
communication, ] 


Item. That Stephen Dele withholdeth from the church 
xiii.s. iv.d. that Hamond Stredende bequeathed in his 
last will. 


[Stephen Dele of Nonyngton appeared and denied the claim ; 
but said that Iohn Crafford gentleman, and Thomas Baker, and 
other arbitrators between him and Iohn Monyngs, awarded that 
he should pay into the hands of the said fohn Monyngs xiii.s iv.d 
for the church, which he paid. The Commissary decreed that 
the said Iohn Monyngs should be summoned for the 12th May 
next. On which day appeared Edward Monyngs his son, to 
whom the Commissary enjoined that his father should pay to the 
Churchwardens the xiii.s. iv.d. which he had received from 
Stephen Dele for the church within a month, whenever he should 
be called upon, under pain of excommunication. ] 


186. Item. That the said Iohn Monyns withholdeth the exhi- 


bition of a priest that should sing for his father a whole 
year in the church aforesaid. 


[The same 12th May it was enjoined to the said Edward, that 
his father should maintain a chaplain to celebrate in the Church 
of Waldreshare for half a year, and in the parish of Lyden for a 


‘ 
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quarter of a year, because he had celebrated there one quarter; 
and that he should begin the service at Michaelmas next under 
pain of excommunication. 


DE WYNDESBOROUGH vel WooDNESBROWE.* 


187. Compertum est. ‘That the Vicar compelleth us to find him 
a clerk daily whereas in old time we were wont to find him 
one but iii. days except any visitation came. 


[lohn Parker appeared and said that he had required a clerk 
from the Parishioners if they chose to have mass, The Commis- 
sary enjoined the Churchwardens and Parishioners to provide a 


clerk to serve the Vicar as often as he should come, under pain 
of excommunication. } 


Ecciesta DE EASTER wel Estry. 


188. Compertum est. That the Rood loft lacketh great repa- 
ration. 


ay Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the Rood loft _ 
before the next Christmas, under pain of excommunication.|] _ 


189. Item. The church needeth great reparations. 


(The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the body of the 
church before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of ex- 
communication. ] 

190. Item. That they lack books and specially of the new 


feasts as the Transfiguration of our Lord, as of the Name 
of Tesus. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide books before 
St. Iohn Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


191. Item. That one William Gilham otherwise called William 
Breten, keepeth evil and very suspect rule with divers 
women, and specially with one Marion [ohnson. 


[The Churchwardens report that William Gylham, alias 
Breton, has gone beyond sea, and does not intend to return. ] 


192. Item. That Robert Frende and one Julyan his wife are 


openly talked of that they are not lawfully conjoined 
together in matrimony for a certain ghostly cause. 


Robert Frenne confessed that he and his wife Julian were 


within the degrees of consanguinity, and the Lord Commissary 
divorced them. ] 


* It should have been mentioned before that the alias which appears in the names 
of places, arises in many cases (as in this) from the name being spelt one way in the 
comperta and another in the acta, and it has been thought better to preserve both. 
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Ecciesta DE EsTLANDON vel EsTLANGDEN. 

193. Compertum est. That one Nicholas Beke in his last will 
and testament bequeathed to the ion of the church 
porch and maintaining of the church a certain legacy con- 
‘tained in the last will of the said Nicholas the which 
William Beke and William Gibbe of Ripple withholdeth, 

_ [William Beke and William Gybbe appeared, and denied that 
they had the will, or were the executors of the said Nicholas 
e 


; and the Churchwardens thereupon declared their belief 
that the matter was desperate. ] 


EccLEsIA VocATA PARVA MANGHAM vel MoncHaM. 
194. we aw est. ‘That the parson doth not his duty in serv- 


ing the church as he should do for sithence our Lady day’ 


in Lent they had but six masses of the parsons costs. 


[The Commissary enjoined Sir Thomas Wydcot, proctor of 
the Rector that he should duly serve his cure under pain of 
sequestration ; and that there should be a priest continually re- 
sident there under the same penalty. ] 


195. Item. That loan Hornys withholdeth the money of cer- 
tain woods sold for the behoof of the church, viz. iii.s, viii.d. 


{loan Hornys widow appeared and confessed and was enjoined 


to pay before St. John Baptist’s day, under pain of excommu- 
nication. 


196. Item. The said Ioan withholdeth ii.s. iv.d. 


[She was enjoined to pay before the Feast of the Assumption, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 


197. Item. The said Ioan holdeth in her hands the money that 
was gathered for the church upon hopp Monday viii.d. 


[She was enjoined to pay before the Feast of Pentecost, under 
pain of excommunication, 


198. Item. That the said Ioan withholdeth a bushel of wheat 
that was bequeathed to the use of the church by Iohn Lewis. 


[She was enjoined to deliver it before Easter under pain of ex- 
communication. | 


199. Item. That the said Toan withdraweth a seme of Malt that 
her husband bequeathed to the church. | 


[She was enjoined to deliver it before Easter, under pain of 
excommunication. ] 


200. Item. That we have no parish clerk to help to sing divine 
service. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide a sufficient 
clerk before Easter, under pain of excommunication. ] 


we « 
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201. Jiem. That they lack a pix to put in the Sacrament and a 
_ _Ssurplice and a lanterne. 


ee [The Churchwardens state that they have got all thtee,] 


Eccnesia vocaTta MaGNa MoncHAM vel MONGEHAM. 
202. ‘Compertum est. That the Chancel lacketh reparation. 
[fobn Craford fermor of the rectory appeared, and was enjoined 


_ to repair the Chancel sufficiently before the Feast of the Assump- 
tion under pain of sequestration. | ore 


203. Item. That of old time the parson was wont to find a lamp 
where now is none. 


{Iohn Craford says that to the best of his knowledge the rector 
is not bound to maintain a lamp in the choir, but if the parish- 
ioners can prove it he will maintain one at the cost of the Rector. 
The Commissary ordered the churchwardens to prove it on the 
12th May—On which day they did not appear with their proofs, 
and therefore, &c. (sic.)] 


EccLestIa DE SuTTon. 


204. Compertum est. The Chancel is so unrepaired that it 
raineth through. 
(Sir Iohn Toynor parish priest and fermor of the church of 
Sutton, appeared and was enjoined sufficiently to repair the 
chancel before St. lohn Baptist day under pain of excommunica- 
tion. The churchwardens were ordered to attend on the Monda 
after that feast to certify concerning the reparation. On whic 


day they appeared and certified the same. } 


205. Item. There is no mansion. 
206, Item. That [ohn Stephyn withdraweth Lands and tene- 
ments from the said church of Sutton. 


{fohn Stephyn of Deal appeared and denied the charge ; at tlie 
game time adding that if it could be proved (si it suffi- 
cienter doceri) that he withdrew anything he would restore it. 
The Churchwardens were admonisbed to prove on 12th May. 
On which day they appeared, and said that they did not know 
how to prove, and so the Commissary dismissed lohn Stephyan. | 


207. Item. The ornaments of the Church are destroyed for fault 
of keeping. 
: aoe Churchwardens were enjoined to repair, amend them, 
an 


keep them carefully in future, under pain of excommv- 
nication 


208. Item. That certain timber was bequeathed to the building 
of the church the which is withholden. 


[The Churchwardens acknowledged that it had been delivered. ] 
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209. Compertum est. That there is a certain woman that is a 
common ‘defamer of her neighbours and of an’ evil tongue 
called, Joan,Stace the wife of Robert Stace. eee 


{Joan Stace denied the charge; and says that at the ft of 

my Lord’s visitation she was in the parish of Kyngesdom. The 

» “Commissary admonished her thenceforth not to use defamatory 

‘language towards her neighbours, but to behave properly, under 
4 of excommunication. ] 


Eccuesia DE DEALE. 


210. Compertum est. The church of Deale to be unrepaired and 
the church porch. 


(ft [The Churchwardens appeared and were enjoined to repair 
’ the church sufficiently before the Feast of the Assumption under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


211. Item. That the closing of the churchyard is not sufficient. 


{The Churchwardens enjoined to repair the enclosure before 
the Assumption under pain of excommunication. ] 


212. Item. The will of Henry Bererich. 
_, {The will of Henry Berich is proved.] 


219. ‘Item. That John Bridilman and Cicely Prycers liveth 
“suspiciously together. 


[John Brydelman and Cice cely Pricers appeared, and acknow-__ 
ledged that they had contracted matrimony together. The Com- 
“missary enjoined them to have this marriage solemnised publicly” 
between them in the face of the church before Easter, under pain 


_of.excommunication. | 


214, Item. That Cicely Norryng dwelleth nor is not with her 
_ husband. 


we ni on Churchwardens appeared and stated that Cicely Notyng 
had departed from the parish of Deal they knew not whither, | 


EccLEsIA DE WALMER. 


215. Compertum est. That the Chancel of Walmer is por suffi- 
- ciently repaired at the default of the Abbot of Landon. - 


Fine Abbot of Langdon appeared accordin his citation, 
being as he said Proprietary 5: the Parish of Walmer, and was’ ~ 
ordered to repair the Chanel before the Feast of the’ As- 


sumption, under pain.of sequestration. 
Vou. XXIX.—June, 1846. 2 x. 
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Ecciesta DE WESTLANDON vel WESTLANGDON. 
216. Compertum est. That the Abbot and Convent of Langdon 


oe eg there, see not divine service kept as they 
ought to do but leave us oftentimes without divine service. 


[The Abbot of Langdon appeared, and was enjoined to cause 
the Cure to be duly served under pain of sequestration. ] 


217. Item. That Henry West commanded by your Official under 
pain of cursing that he should deliver certain tylle of the 
church’s by Saint Andrews day last past careth not to fulfil 
your said Official’s commandment nor feareth not the cen- 
sure of the church. Also he withdraweth a Cow from the 
church and a Mass book. 


[Henry West appeared, and was enjoined to deliver 200 Tiles 
belonging to the church before the feast of the Purification, under 
of excommunication; and the Cow before St. George’s 

ay, under the same penalty. He said the Missal was burnt 


when his house was burnt, and not by his fault. This was con- 
firmed by the Churchwarden, and therefore the Commissary did 
not require him to make good the Missal. | 


218. Item. That the wife of Thomas Dawby is suspected of 

| maintaining misliving insomuch that she received late and 

kept a myssewoman called Jane, and a Monk with her in a 
secular man’s clothing, and other moo. 


[The Churchwardens stated that they had heard from several 
persons that she had removed into another diocese. ] 


219. Item. That Henry West is nothing desirous as it is said 
to come to diyine service, for he came to no church neither 
on Palm Sunday nor upon Good Friday. 


(He was enjoined by the Commissary to attend his parish 


church duly, on Sundays and Holydays, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


DE RIpPITT. 
220. Compertum est. Omnia esse bene. 


[Therefore no acta.] 


EccLESIA DE SHEPERISSHWILD vel SYBERTISWELD. 


221. Compertum est. That howbeit in the most honourable Court 
of the Audience of my Lord of Canterbury sentence was 
given on the party of Sir Robert Fyssher against the 
Abbot and Covent of Saint Radegund’s proprietaries 
of the church of Sheperisshwild in causa augmentationis 
porcionis vicarie ejusdem ecclesie, yet the Abbot and 
covent, sorely infest against the said Vicar, hath ap- 
pealed hit to tharches, and now intend the same to 
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Rome if it go against him there. With this not contented 
but sent one of his Canons into the said church at divine 
service troubling the. same. Came unto me and spake 
many obprobrious and contumelious words openly there 
and said, “ Thou Priest what doeth thou here in our church 
' get thee hence or we shall per thee out by the head, how- 
_beit thou beareth thee bold and was instituted by my Lord 
of Canterbury, he hath nought to do here for we are 
exempt from him and so tell him,” with many moo words 
long to rehearse. | 


[Sir Robert Fyssher the Vicar ns garg and stated that the 
Abbot of St. Radegund’s had settled with him about the pen- 
sion. | 

222. Item. That the chancel of the said church is not suff- 
ciently repaired. 

[The Abbot, appearing there by one of his Canons, was ordered 


to repair the Chancel before the Feast of the Assumption, under 
pain of sequestration. ] : 


293. Item. There is no desk convenient. 


e Canon, in the name of the Abbot, was enjoined to make 
seats (sedilia) in the Chancel before Easter under the penalty | 
aforesaid. | 


BILLA CONTRA GEoRGIUM MANNYNTON APUD FOLsToNE 
vel FOLKESTON. 


224. Compertum est. Whereas one William Abere cited with 
sufficient authority the wife of George Mannynton the said 
George contemptuously strake the Mandatary and was 
likely to have slain him. , 


[William a Bere, Mandatary, appeared and said that George 
Mannyngham and he were agreed; and so the Commissary dis- 
missed the matter. ] 


EcCLESIA DE SHOLDEN vel SHOLDON. 


225. Compertum est. That the Curate cannot live upon the wages 
given to him and is poynted to depart from us. 


[Sir Walter Brynne chaplain appeared, and said that in times 
ast his stipend had not exceeded viii. marks, but that of late he 
ad had x. marks annually, and that he intended to continue 

serving there. | 


226. Item. That service is not kept there as it ought to be. 
[The Commissary admonished him to serve the Cure coe d 
continually residing there so long as he should be hired as paris 


chaplain, under pain of excommunication.] 
2x2 
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227. Item. That George Mannynton withholdeth from the 
church vi.s. viii.d. 


Mannyngham appeared and denied the debt ; but 

1 that if the Churchwardens could prove it he would pay it. 

The Churchwardens were assigned the 12th May for proof; on 
which day they proved nothing and he was dismissed | 


228. Item. That M. Richardson of Canterbury hath the com- 
position made that the Vicar of Norborne should find a 
curate. 


[Master John Richardson appeared and said that he knew of 
no such composition. The Churchwardens said that they had 
heard that there was such a composition, but they did not know 
how to prove it, and so, &c. (sic.)] 


pE NoRBORNE vel NORBORN. | 


229. Compertum est. That there lack light in the church above 
| 
[The Charchwardens were enjoined to maintain necessary 


lights in the church, such as have of old time been kept therein, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 


230. Item. That they lack the stoke of St. Austyn the which our 
Curate hath. 


[Sir Thomas Sampson appeared, and said that there was an 
ancient light in the same church in honour of St. Augustin, which 
pi was not newly repaired by the space of vii. years, nor were 

pers lighted durin ring that sins: He said also that xvi. years had 
pa since he had the waste of this light, as he had a right 
because he had frequently admonished the Churchwardens and 
Parishioners to repair these lights. Being asked how much wax 
he had in the said light, he said iii. ls. and that if the Parishioners 
were willing to maintain ‘the light there, he was ready to 
deliver them the wax. Thereupon the Churchwardens said 
that the Vicar had xvi.fb. of wax in the said light, which he 
denied. The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to make 
proof on the 12th May. On which day they appeared, and said 
that they had heard from old people, and their elders, that that light 
was the, largest vy ie in the church ; but admitted their inability 


to prove that the Vicar had so many Its, of wax. So the Com- 
missary dismissed him. ] 

231. _ That Master Cramforth withholdeth x.s. from the same 
stoke. 


John Crafford, Jun" appeared for his father, who was ill, 
and said that his father did not withdraw that sum to his know- 
ledge ; but that if it could be proved to be due from him he was 
ready to apy it. The Churchwardens were appointed to prove 
on ay; when they sated that John C 
with them. ] 
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282. diem. That Sir John Stephynson withdraweth a cow. 
Sir John Stephenson chaplain confessed that he had the cow 


was enjoined to deliver it to the churchwardens before St. 
Georges Day, under pain of excommunication.] 


233. Item. That there be many of the parish that will not t help 
_ tothe clerk’s wages nor put their help to other charges. 


[The Churchwardens stated that all who had withheld the 
salary of the clerk had paid and compounded. } 


234. Item. Master Lichfeld withholdeth a certain legacy of Ro. 
Gayler of v. marks and iii.s, iv.d. 


[The Churchwardens stated that Roger Lychefild had sent his 
son to them and was content to pay the legacy, and that the 
parishioners were satisfied with this answer, and so he was dis- 
missed. | 
235. Item. That one Sir John Tysdale enterpriseth to bery: 
- without the precinct of his parish where none was wont so 
to do and derogateth the privilege of Norborne. 


Sir John Tesdale, Chaplain of Mongeham Parva iutdiered, 
~ and said that the bodies of persons dying in that parish are always 
buried there, and not elsewhere; and that the contrary cannot 


be proved concerning the time that he has been parochial Chap- 
Tain.] 
236. Item. James Grigg and Robert Ste ne have enloynyd the 
goods of Agnes Bedell late of London ; and have disposed 
them at their pleasures. 


[James Griggs and Robert Step hy n appeared and stated that 
her goods were in their hands, oad that they were prepared to 
deliver them. ‘The Commissary for certain causes committed to 


them the Administration of those goods, and assigned them the 
Monday after St. Gregory’s day to exhibit an Inventory. On 


which they exhibited and sb, &c. (sic.)| 


237. Item. That Robert Marsh and William Marsh taketh their 
duty they should pay to the clerks away and will not pay 
it. Item. Peter Ferier withdraweth in likewise the duty 
from the clerk. 


[Robert Marshe and William Marshe appeared and were en- 
joined to pay their cess to the clerks salary before Easter, under 
ain of excommunication. The same with reference to Peter 


eryar. ] 
Eccresia Parocn. 8. CLemEntis SaNnpwico. 


238. Compertum est. That the Chancel is not duly repaired, 
“Item. That the Chauntery priests do not due reparation 
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upon their tenements. Jtem. The gooter over Saimt Ap- 
polyne must:be repaired. 


{Master Thomas Lawrence Proctor of the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury appeared and was enjoined to repair the Chancel 
before the feast of the Assumption, under pain of. sequestration. 
The Chaplains of the Chauntery priests ap and were en- 

joined to repair their tenements before Michaelmas, under pain 
of the law. The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the 
Gutter over the altar of St. Apollonia before St. John tist’s 
day under pain of excommunication. ] | 


239. Item. John Halyngbury withdraweth iii. vi.s. viii.d. by his 
father William Halyngbury bequeathed. | 


{He a and acknowledged that he had the money ; 
and said he was ready to deliver it before the feast of the As- 
sumption, ] 


240. dtem. That the wardens of Saint George do not give 
account of that they receive for the lights of the church. 


[The wardens of the light of St. George in the said church 
(iconomi luminis sancti Georgii in dicta ecclesia) appeared, and 
were ordered to render an account before the Parishioners and 
the brethren of the said light before Easter, under pain of excom- 
munication ; and to exhibit the said account on the Tuesday 
after the first Sunday after Easter, under the penalty aforesaid. 


On which day the wardens appeared and exhibited their 
account. 


241. Item. That books for the new feasts are to be provided. 
(The Churchwardens said that they had provided books. ] 


242. Item. A Psalter book is withholden the which Sir Ro. 
Hynde late the Vicar borrowed out of the church. 


[The Churchwardens say that Sir R. Hynde is dead; and 


Sir James Dowling his Executor is also dead, and so they know 
not who has the book. ] 


243. Item. That John Cokke withholdeth iii. bequeathed to 
the church towards a pair of portatyvis. 


(John Cokk denied that he withdrew the legacy. The 
Churchwardens were enjoined to prove ou the Tuesday after St. 


Gregory’s day, At that time they did not appear with their 
proof; and John Cokk was dismissed. ] 


244. Jtem. A suit of Copes must be remembered that was be- 
queathed. Jtem. That Thomas Aldy and Nicholas Aldy 
executors of the testament of Nicholas Burton keepeth from 
the church a suit of Vestments bequeathed by the said 
Nicholas, for the which there hath been great trouble among 
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them and trouble in the law, howbeit the said executors at 
the last confessed the said duty before the official and 
asked a day to content the same. : 


[ Thomas and Nicholas Aldy, Executors of Nicholas Burton 
of Sandwich appeared and confessed that they owed the said 
Church a suit of Vestments bequeathed by the will of the said 
Nicholas ; and they said that they intended to provide it within 
the time allowed them. The Commissary enjoined them to do 


~ eg ii, years after Christmas ensuing, under pain of the 
aw. 


Eccriesia B. Marie 1n SANDWICO. 


Compertum est. That the Chauntery priest there saieth not 
his Mass duly as he is bound by his foundation and where 


_he is bound at an hour, he keepeth not the same. 


246. 


247, 


{Sir Richard Drake chauntery priest in that church appeared, 
and was enjoined to celebrate Mass for the souls of his founders 


at least four times a week, unless reasonably hindered, under 
pain of excommunication. ] | 


Item. That the same Chauntery priest will not sing Jesus 
mass once a week as other his predecessors have done 
afore him of ancient and laudable custome, but he have 
wages for the same. 


[He. said, he was not aware that he was bound to sing the 
Mass of the name of Jesus ; but that while he has the Chauntry 
he will do so; protesting that it the Chauntry and the Chaplains 
thereof, are not burdened and bound to the observance of that 
Mass through this his concession, unless they see fit. ] 


Item. That one Alice Wilson liveth in Adultery and taketh 
another beside her own true husband, and so is counted to 
have 11, husbands. 


[The Churchwardens stated that Alice Wilson, and the 
husband she now lives with, fled from Sandwich immediately 
after the Archbishop’s Visitation, they know not whither. ] 


248. Item. That the Executors of Thomas Munday withdraweth 


a certain (sic) of v. marks from his daughter Cicely of the 
which they can get but xis. viiid. 


[The Executors appeared and denied the withdrawal of any 
legacy of v. marks or any part thereof; and they are prepared to 
answer the complaintat Common Law. ‘The Commissary admo- 
nished Cicely to prosecute the Executors at Common Law, and 
so dismissed the executors as far as regards this detection. ] 
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249. Item. That Sir James Dowlyng executor to all the chauntery 


priests of St. Peters keepeth the money to his own, and 
so suffereth it in great decay. 


[The Executors say that Sir James Dowling is dead, and they. 
know not who are his Administrators. } 


Ecciesia S. Petri 1n SANDWICO. 


250. Compertum est. That the Raper nien of the steeple is ill 
maintained. Item. The books be not sufficiently renewed. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the steeple with 
all necessary reparations ; and to repair, renew, and amend all 


the books of the church before the feast of the Assumption, under 
pain of excommunication, } 


251. Item. That the Vestments need of reparation. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair them before 
Easter, under pain of excommunication. ] 


252. Item. That the Churchwardens are behind by the space of 
x. years of their accounts, 


[The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to render an 
account of the goods of the Church now in their hands, and 
which have come to their hands during the whole time of their 
having been in office; and that all the Parishioners should be 
present at the time of this account, so that it rendered before St. 
Gregory’s day. And also that they should exhibit this account 


on the Tuesday next after the first Sunday after Easter. Which 
they did. ] 


253. Item. That John Petert herith no divine service in his 
parish church. 


[The Churchwardens stated that John Pytter had left the 
diocese, and they knew not to what diocese he had gone. } 


254. Item. That there is a beam in the Chancol that must be 
taken down. 


Master Leonard Eglesfield, Rector of the Church, appeared 
and was enjoined to repair the Chancel with all necessary repara- 


tions before the feast of the Assumption, under pain of seques- 
tration. 


255. Item. That John Stevyns is not abiding at Saint Thomas 
house as his foundation is. 


[The Churchwardens say that John Stephyn, brother of the 


house of St. Thomas in that town, now dwells with the brethren 
of the said house. | 


( To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON CATECHISING. 


Sir,—The steps by which the vitality of religion was re-established, 
after the long dreary period of papal domination, are so indistinct, 
that it is with difficulty, looking back from a brighter era of the church's 
history, we can trace the connecting links in the chain of evidence by 
which primitive and scriptural Christianity are united. In speaking 
thus, it is by no means my intention to place these attributes in oppo- 
sition, for 1 take the two terms to be, to a certain extent, identical, but 
as descriptive of the bases on which our religion at these two periods 
rested. The period of darkness I have supposed, in a preceding letter, 
to come down to the end of the fourteenth century ; and if we take the 
year 1500 as our starting point, we shall still be compelled to make 
large deductions before we arrive at any satisfactory efforts to eman- 
cipate and re-enlighten the Christian world, Let us recollect with 
thankfulness that unbroken darkness was never permitted to settle 
down upon our people—that the lamp of Wickliffe lent probably some 
of its rays even to the distant provinces of the German empire, and that 
Bohemia improved its light more rapidly even than our own forefathers. 
Still did it not shine here without effect. History, delighting in the 
sympathies of more impassioned actors, disdains to dwell on the con- 
dition, moral and social, of the great mass of the community, and ex- 
cept under the despised names of Wickliffites or Lollards, which oc- 
casionally rise to the surface of history, we know not that the labours of 
such men as Wickliffe and Grossetete, produced any effect on their 
generation. ‘Their occasional mention, however, as a class trouble- 
some in their times, tells us that the spirit they roused only smouldered 
until called into action by more favouring circumstances, and as we 
deny to Augustine the conversion of the island to Christianity, the 
whole under-surface of society being already Christian, so must we 
learn to look on Cranmer and his fellow-labourers as working on a 
soi] already to a certain extent prepared to their hands, and calling for 
cultivation. The brighter spot on which our eyes can rest in the 
period preparatory to the Reformation, will be that with which 
Wickliffe is identified, when Arundel filled the seat of Cranmer, and 
hesitated not to recommend the translation of the Scriptures for the 
laity’s use, or to commend the queen of the unhappy Richard for her 
knowledge of those Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, when John of 
Gaunt, aided by the highest and noblest of the land, upheld the 
Reformer in his labours, and when both parliament and people re- 
ceived his recommendations with thankfulness, and recognised in his 
words the force of truth. The Machiavellian policy of an usurper 
was seen in the conduct of Henry 1V., cringingly alive to the power 
and authority of the priesthood, and anxious, under a compact so often 
and so foully made, to colour his usurpation by pandering to the 
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bigotry of the most influential part of his subjects. Then was it that 
heresy and Lollardism became the ery under which the noblest spirits 
sank, and under the odium thus induced, all progress in the cause of 
truth and enlightenment was stayed, until the peculiar circumstances 
and necessities of the state again called into existence that dormant 
energy which now broke, not unresisted, through all the bounds of re- 
straint. The field was evidently widely sown when Cranmer was 
called to the post of responsibility. He found a harvest ripe for the 
sickle. His position was curious and fraught with danger. The con- 
templative Christian is not called upon to estimate his character, as a 
matter of weight in the question of the cause of truth, or, still more for- 
tunately, the character of him who called him to his post. The diffi- 
culties with which the Romanist has endeavoured to invest the ques- 
tion, in the character of Henry VIII., we scornfully throw aside. We 
care not who or what he was, what were his motives, or why he took 
the steps he did. As Englishmen, and as men, we can point to him 
as a tyrant, and with detestation; still “the fierceness of men shall 
turn to God’s praise ;” and we look on him, with Nebuchadnezzar or 
‘Tiberius Ceesar, as instruments in God’s hands for the fulfilment of his 
purposes, or the chastisement or correction of his people. The period 
which his reign includes, be it from what cause it may,—and whether 
spiritually or temporally, it is generally our necessities through which 
the purposes of God are carried out,—corresponds with the awakening 
energies of the people desirous of removing the spiritual disabilities 
under which they laboured. Labouring under the most jealous system 
of arbitrary improvement, Cranmer was compelled to work cautiously 
and gradually. The history of the reign will tell us why, notwith- 
standing the archhishop’s zeal, so little was done satisfactorily, until 
Henry was removed from the scene, and yet in that little, dealt out as 
it were grudgingly and sparingly, we may see reason to admire the 
wisdom of the great Over-ruler of events, who thus let in on the be- 
nighted state of the country the powerful light of truth only as it was 
able to bear it. That mighty whirlpool of opinions, in which so much 
was hazarded and so much lost, was thus restrained in its impetuosity, 
and questions of vital interest were sifted and debated again and again 
before principles came to be established by authority, ‘There cannot 
be a doubt that the minds of men were thus prepared for the reception 
and due estimation of truth, and that during the whole of the period 
prescribed, the education of the people was advancing; a great and 
salutary revival of that spirit of inquiry was taking place, which had dis- 
tinguished the time of Wickliffe, and by which they continued to main- 
tain the impress of his opinions until their triumphant re-establish- 
ment. In approaching the period of the Reformation, there is an 
evident though gradual influx of light. One person of historic name 
and authority asserts one principle; another, another: but each is an 
advance on the times, and on his predecessor. There is a restlessness, 
an unsatisfied spirit of inquiry which forebodes changes ; and in the men 
who are raised to the surface by the force of circumstances, there is an 
earnest of the prevalence of truth over prestige, which we look for in 
vain in the more feudal principles of preceding times. Thus Arch- 
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bishop Warham approves of the king’s title of Supreme head of the 
Church. Wolsey, More, Cromwell, each men of their time and their 
day, are in fact the personification of principles which shoot to its 
very base—the foundation on which the feudal system of the fifteenth 
century was built—and each added some iota to the maximum, which 
necessarily required the adjudication of all questions on the principle 
of appealing, as the sole arbiter, to truth, It was but a consequence of 
these principles, and as a link in the chain of Providence, which he 
filled up, that Cranmer took his part in the Reformation. Everything 
opposed him. A jealous and captious master, a bigoted and self-in- 
terested priesthood, and a people sunk in ignorance or overborne by 
feudal oppression. We cannot read his history, throughout the reign 
of Henry, to which I would confine my remarks, without seeing how 
powerfully these influences operated to repress his endeavours to re- 
form. It was by slow, and sometimes almost retrograde steps, that he 
partly led, partly followed, his capricious master, accepting the most 
good with the least compromise. ‘Thus at one period, 1534, he moved 
and carried in convocation the translation of the Bible, but it was not 
till 1542 that he was enabled to get the Goodly Primer published, con- 
taining an exposition of the Commandments and Creed, approaching, in 
three important points, the Catechism, In 1544, the occasional prayers 
and suffrages were set forth in the valgar tongue, but not until 1545 
did he feel strong enough to venture to encourage boldly both the 
preaching and reading of the Scriptures. Thus was the whole primacy 
of Cranmer, in the reign of Henry, spent only in preparing for the Re- 
formation. He was doing that which had been undone on the sup- 
pression of Wickliffe’s doctrine and opinions. I do not profess to 
enter with any degree of minuteness on these his preparatory labours ; 
suffice it, that the translation of the Scriptures, and the partial substi- 
tution of the services in.the mother tongue, prepared the way for that 
endeavour to lay still more deeply the principles of Scriptural truth 
which was attempted in 1542. Up to the period of the death of 
Henry, we can but look at all efforts to promote the Reformation as 
crude, and in some respects contradictory. How far the sympathies of 
the royal convert were engaged it is difficult to estimate, but he had 
written a book, and, as a millstone round his neck, it had an influence 
on the whole proceedings of his reign. He could never escape from 
the very clever treatise he had written. It had been lauded by the 
highest authority, and his mind was not equal to the effort of shaking 
itself free from the trammels he had prepared for himself, Great as 
was Cranmer’s ascendancy, he could not, without risking this, and 
thereby losing the whole benefit of his position, question points which 
would lead to the stultification of the king’s asserted principles, Con- 
tented, therefore, with the progress he was enabled to make, he waited 
for more propitious times, and found them, as we shall see, in the reign 
of Henry’s successor. The public mind was now awake. Every one 
wished to have a reason for the hope that was in him, and to found 
that hope on most certain warrants of God’s Word. As on the first 
conversion of the world, so on the reformation of its faith, was it neces. 
sary that the matured faith and reason of the converts should be ap- 
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to. Catechising, in its strictest sense, could only follow this 
when the lambs of the flock were also to be led to Christ. The gradual 
progress of this we shall be enabled to trace, in following out the work 
of reformation which was thus auspiciously begun, while its results will 
be read in that firm front which Biblical Christianity has ever since 
maintained in opposition to Rome. | 
Yours, &c. Sam, Bust. 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 

1. Read Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. How does the Collect teach 

us that we have been enabled to make a true confession ?—By God’s 
race, 

2. What is this confession of a true faith ?>—« That we acknowledge 

the glory of the Eternal Trinity, and in the power of the Divine Ma- 

jesty worship the Unity.” 

3. What is the first part of this confession ?—That we acknowledge 
the glory of the Eternal Trinity. 

4, What do you understand by this ?—The eternal glory and god- 
head of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.—Rev. iv. 8; Isa. xliv. 6. 
Rev. xi. 16, 17; John i. 1; xvi. 7—14; Heb. i. 10, 11, 12. 

5. What is the second part of our confession ?— That in the power 
of the Divine Majesty we worship the Unity.” 

6. What do you understand by this ?—That in the three persons, 
how great soever be their majesty and power, we worship but one 
God,—2 Kings, xix. 15; 1 Cor. viii. 4; Gal. iii, 20; Matt. xxviii. 19. 

7. What do we pray in the Collect >— That God would keep us 
steadfast in this faith, and evermore defend us against all adversities.” — 
Mark, ix. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3. 

8. Through what are we taught, in this Collect, that we are enabled 
to confess this faith and to continue in it?>—Through God's grace. 

9. Is it spoken of as a high and important mystery ?—Yes.— 
1 Tim. iii. 16; Eph. vi, 19. 

10. Is it not the nature of a mystery that it is beyond our compre- 
hension ?—Yes.—Deut. xxix. 29; Rom. viii. 24, 25. 

11. How, then, are weto receive it >—By God’s grace, through faith. 
—Heb. xi. 

12. How does the Gospel intimate to us that such is a mystery ?— 
In our Saviour’s reasoning, The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth. 

13. What reference has the epistle to the subject ?—It sets before 
us this great doctrine in a vision from the book of Revelations. 

14, What is the subject of the Gospel ?—Christ’s conversation with 
Nicodemus. 

15. By what was he convinced and led to Christ ?—By his miracles. 
« No man can do, &c.” 

16. Did he receive or did he question what our Lord taught him ? 
—He questioned it, as not being able to understand it. 

17. To what did our Lord appeal, to refute this ?>—To the mysteries 
of nature. 
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18. Do we not in natural things act on our belief ?—Yes, daily 
and hourly. 
19. How, then, does our Lord show our unreasonableness ?—In not 
a a earthly, and yet expecting to understand heavenly 
things. 
20. Is the doctrine of this day one of these heavenly things ?—Yes. 
—1] Tim, iii, 16, supra. 
21. How did our Lord, who so taught us, prove his authority to 
teach ?—* By such works as none other man did.”—John, xv. 24; 
xiv, 10, 11. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


1, Read Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. By what attribute do we 
address God in this prayer ?—“ As the strength of all them that put 
their trust in him.”’—Ps. xlvi. 1, 2; 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

2. For what do we pray ?—*“ That he will mercifully accept our 
prayers.” 

3. What do we plead?—“ That through the weakness of our 
mortal nature we can do no good thing without him.’’—Rom. vii, 
18—21; Gal. v. 17; John, xv. 5. 

4. What, therefore, do we ask ?—“ That he would grant us the help 
of his grace.” —2 Cor, xii. 9 (supra); Phil. iv, 13. 

5. What is this to enable us to do?—To keep his commandments, 

6. What does it teach us respecting keeping his commandments ?-— 
That both in will and deed it pleases God. 

7. What do you ste oro by the expression, “ both in will and 
deed ?”—That obedience should be the desire of the heart as well as 
the outward act.—Ps, cxix. 32; Heb. xiii. 20, 21. 

8. What do you consider, then, the general subject of this prayer ? 
—That we may have grace to fulfil our Christian duties. 

9, What is this Sunday ?—First Sunday after Trinity. 

10. What change in the subjects of the services now appears to 
take place ?—Having finished its doctrinal course in Trinity Sunday, 
the Christian graces growing out of these are now set before us by the 
church. 

11, What, then, makes the prayer of the Collect appropriate ?— 
We pray for God’s grace to assist us in our course, 

12. What does the Epistle insist on ?—The love of God toward us. 

13, What effect is this to have on us ?—To promote in us brotherly 
love and charity. “This commandment have we of him, that he 
who loveth God, love his brother also.” 

14. From whence, then, does this deduce the spring of charity ?— 
From Heaven. | 

15. What does the whole passage, in connexion with the Collect, 
intimate to us ?—The spirit in which we are to enter upon our growth 
in grace. 

16. What is the subject of the Gospel ?—The parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus. 

17. What is the great lesson of this passage ?—That we are to pre- 
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we mcaetndngy another, by obedience and the cultivation of the 
ristian 

18. Does it point out what we are to use for this purpose ?—Yes ; 
the means which God has given us—his Word. a 

19. What connexion do you trace in this with the subject of the 
Collect ?—It insists on a life of holiness, and points out how we are to 
be instructed unto holiness. 

20. Has more been vouchsafed to us than to Lazarus ?—~Yes. One 
has risen from the dead.—Heb. xii. 25, 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. To what attribute of 
God does the Collect appeal ?—His providence. 

2. How is this shown ?—In his never-failing to help and govern 
them whom he brings up in his steadfast fear and love.—Heb. xiii. 5; 
Phil. i. 6. 

3. How does he help and govern them ?—-By guiding and directing 
them aright.—Ps. xxxvii. 23; Prov. xvi. i. 

4. What is the prayer of the Collect >—“ Keep us, we beseech 
thee, under the protection of thy good providence, and make us to 
have a perpetual fear and love of thy holy name.” 

5. What should be the effect of God’s providential care on us ?— 
That we should strive to have a perpetual fear and love of his holy 
name.—Job, xxviii. 28; Ps, xxxi. 23. 

6. And why should we strive for this?—That we may be under 
the protection of his good providence. 

7. To what will the fear of God lead us ?—To keep his command- 
ments.—Deut. x. 12. 

_ 8. To what will his love lead us?—To a desire in everything to 
do his will.—Matt. xxii. 37; Rom. xiii. 10. 

9. How is the love of God proposed to us in the Epistle ?—As 
leading us to love our brother also. 

10. Does it teach us that in this way the love of God is to be mani- 
fested ?—Yes, “This is his commandment, that we should believe on 
the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one another.” 

11. Does it set before us how great is the love of God towards us ? 
—Yes. “Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid down 
his life for us.’’ 

12. Is this the great Christian ground of our love of our brethren ?— 
Yes.—1 John, iv. 10, 11, (Last Sunday’s Epistle.) 

13. Are we taught in this day’s Epistle that any assurance is given 
us in love?—Yes. “Hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall assure our hearts before him.” 

14. How shall we know this ?>—If we “love not in word or tongue, 
but in deed and truth.” 

15. What is the subject of the Gospel ?—The parable of the great 
supper. 

M6. Is any signal instance of God’s great love towards us set before 
us in this ?—~Yes; his giving us the Gospel. 
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17. How is his fear also impressed on us ?—In the total rejection of 
those who disobeyed his call. “None of those men who were bidden 
shall taste of my supper.” : 


18. Is the subject of last Sunday continued in this ?—Yes. 
insist oa love and charity. 

19. Why should they so strongly insist on it at this season ?—Because 
it is the groundwork of all the Christian graces whose cultivation is 
considered in the following Sundays after Trinity.—1 Cor. xiii, 18. 


20. With what, however, is the love of God coupled and qualified 
in this Collect ?>—With his fear—1 Cor, x. 12. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

1. Read Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. What is the first prayer of 
this Collect >—“ We beseech thee mercifully to hear us.” 

2. What do we beseech God to hear ?—Our prayers. 

3. Under what condition and in what state do we pray ?—“ As 
those to whom God has given an hearty desire to pray.” 

4, From whence does this teach us the desire to pray comes ?—From 
God.—Ps. Ixxx. 18: Luke, xi. 1; Rom. viii. 26. 

5. From whence, on our part, must this desire come ?—From the 
heart.—Jer. xxix. 13; Lam. iii. 4]. 

. 6. What other petition does the Collect teach us to make ?—* That 
by God’s mighty aid we may be defended and comforted in all dan- 
gers and adversities,” 

7. Do we pray to be defended from all dangers and adversities >— 
No; but to be defended and comforted in them.—2 Cor. xii. 8,9; 
2 Cor. i. 3, 4; 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17; 1 Cor. x. 13. 

8. How does the Epistle agree with this ?—In warning us of trials 
and adversaries, but assuring us, after we have suffered awhile, he will 
stablish, strengthen, and settle us. 


9. What means of communion with God does this Collect teach us 
to use ?—Prayer. 

10. How does it teach us to apply the power it. gives?—In pro- 
mising aid to defend and comfort us in all dangers and adversities, 

11. Is not a knowledge of the power of prayer very necessary ?— 
Yes,—Heb. xi. 6; 1 John, v. 14, 15. 

12. What is our natural state ?—We are the children of wrath, 
and unable to help ourselves —Eph. ii. 3; 2 Cor. iii. 5; 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

13. What, then, is required on our part to give our prayers their 
virtue ?—Humility and repentance. 

14. What does the Epistle insist on ?—Humility, “Be clothed 
with humility.” 

15. What does the Gospel set forth ?—The value of repentance. 
« Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” “ There is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that re- 

nteth.” 
* 16. What, then, does the Epistle teach us is the preparation for 
prayer ?—Humility—Gen, xxxii, 10; 2 Chron. vii. 14. = 

17. What does the Gospel teach us we must found on humility ?— 
Repentance,—2 Cor. vii. 9, 10, 11. 
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Fr What did the service of the First Sunday after Trinity insist on ? 
rity. 

19. What the second ?—The fear and love of God combined, 

20. What does this insist on as a necessary preparation for growth 
in grace ?—Prayer. | 


DR. TOWNSEND IN REPLY TO DR. ELRINGTON. 


Sirn,—In Dr. Elrington's strange reply to my unanswerable defence 
of the note to which he has objected, he confesses in his first: para- 
graph, that if I had confined my answer to a promise that I would 
cancel or alter that note in future editions, he would have been silent. 

I know not by what self-assumed right Dr. Elrington thas requires 
me to abridge or extend my communications to you. If he had desired 
to serve the cause of truth only, he would have been satisfied with my 
declaration that 1 know my note to be defensible ; but that because he. 
has misunderstood me, I believe that others also may misunderstand 
me ; and therefore I will alter, or cancel it, as he requests.—The cause 
of truth demanded no more than this: but because Dr, Elrington is 
offended with my endeavouring to prove that my note is consistent 
with the decisions of the catholic church ; and because he is displeased 
with the language in which that defence is conveyed, he has chosen to 
assail me again, in a style which I shall not imitate. He ventures 
boldly, rashly, and ignorantly, to affirm that the distinction which I 
have made between the manifested and unmanifested, Omnipresent 

is my own fancy—and he then proceeds to accuse me, among 
other things, of mystification, when I endeavour to prove the consis- 
tency of my opinion with the affirmations of the Athanasian Creed. 

I can but say, in reply —that I am unable to comprehend the theology 
which confesses our Lord Jesus Christ to be the Eternal, and Omni- 

resent Logos of God, and yet denies that he is, and was, both mani- 
ested and unmanifested. He was in heaven, where Nicodemus did 
not see him, at the very moment when he was upon earth, and 
Nicodemus did see him. 

With respect to mystification, I confess also, that it is with me most 
extremely difficult to find language to express the mysteries and depths 
of the doctrines on which we have treated. The friend to whom I 
submitted my reply to Dr. Elrington understood my meaning ; though 
Dr. Elrington confesses his inability todo so. If Dr. Elrington will 
come and visit me, and discuss these subjects, I shall be glad to see him. 

My note was written nearly thirty years ago, in a book which has 
received the sanction of many bishops, and which has passed through 
many editions. No objection was ever urged against it, till Dr. 
Elrington, without communicating with me, attacked it publicly. 
I wish he had written to me. I would have attended to all his sug- 
gestions; and this unbecoming correspondence in your pages would 
have been avoided. gig | 

He calls upon me to repent of my error. I will do so, when he has 
convinced me that I have committed an error. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Arundel, May 26, 1846. Geo. TOWNSEND, 
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ARGUMENTS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT TO PROVE THAT THE 
SECOND ADVENT WILL BE SYNCHRONICAL WITH THE RE- 
-STORATION OF ISRAEL. 


Rev. Sir,—The arguments contained in my last appear to me very 
strongly to show that the period commonly called the Millennium can- 
not precede the Second Advent. 1 now wish to state some of the 
reasons which induce me to believe that our Lord’s second coming 
will introduce that blessed period, and will be connected with the. re- 
storation of his ancient people. 

I shall confine myself in this letter to passages from the New Tes- 
tament. 

I. The last words which our Lord is recorded to have spoken in 
the exercise of his public ministry previous to his crucifixion, (the 
prophecy on the Mount of Olives having been delivered to certain of 
his disciples privately : Matt. xxiv. 3,) were those contained in Matt. 
xxill, 88, 39, “ Behold, your house is left unto you desolate; for I say 
unto, you, ye shall not see me henceforth till ye shall say, Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord.”. : | 

In these words our Lord warned the Jews that the temple would 
be, destroyed, and its ordinances cease soon after his departure from 
them... Yet hopes are held out ofa time to come when this desolation 
would cease: that time, namely, when the Jewish nation should wel- 
come as their Messiah him whom then, at his first coming, they re- 
jected. The Saviour foretels that, at this fature time, the whole nation 
should welcome him in the same manner as the multitude had hailed 
him. two days before, saying, “* Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” ‘This exclamation had then been called forth doubtless 
by .the expectation that he was about inmediately to assume his 
kingly character in visible state and glory, as is clear from Mark, xi. 10, 
“‘ Blessed be the kingdom of our father David that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” See Bishop Horsley’s third Sermon on Malachi, iii, 1, 2, 
and compare Luke, xix. 11]. ty: 

Now when our Saviour says to the Jewish nation, “ Ye shall not 
see me henceforth till” a certain time of which he speaks, he seems 
clearly. to intimate that they shall see him when that time arrives : and 
all consistency of reasoning seems to require us to understand him to 
mean that they shall see him then in the same sense and manner in 
which they saw him when he spoke these words. He is foretelling | 
his personaid departure from them, and seems with equal clearness to 
hold out the prospect to them of his personal return. 

lI. Luke, xxi. 24: « Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 

By the times of the Gentiles, some understand the period of the 
duration of the four Gentile monarchies spoken of in Daniel, ii. and vii., 
to which the kingdom of Christ and his saints is to sueceed. Others, 
as it seems to me more correctly, understand it to mean the present 
dispensation, during which “ God has visited the Gentiles, to take out 
of them a people for his name.”—Acts, xv. 14. “ The kingdom of 
God” having been “ taken from” the Jews, “and given to a nation 
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bringing forth the fruits thereof.’”’—Matt. xxi. 43. Both these periods, 
however, terminate at the same time. 

It is plain from the passage before us that, When these “times of 
the Gentiles are fulfilled,” Jerusalem will cease to be “ trodden down.” 
In other words, the prophecies which foretel the future restoration and 
glory of Israel will then begin to receive their fulfilment. There im- 
mediately follows in the words of the evangelist, evidently, as it seems, 
connected with that event—* And there shall be signs in the sun and 
in the moon and in the stars: and upon the earth distress of nations | 
with perplexity; the sea and the waves roaring: men’s hearts failing 
them for fear and for looking after those things which are coming on 
the earth: for the powers of heaven shall be shaken: and then shall 
they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power and great glory.” 

TIL. Acts, iii. 19—21. In St. Peter’s sermon to the Jews, after 
healing the lame man, he says to them, “ Repent ye therefore, and be 
converted, that your sins may be blotted out, when the times of re- 
freshing shall come (or that times of refreshing may come) from the 
presence of the Lord ; and he shall send Jesus Christ, which before was | 
preached unto you: whom the heaven must receive until the times 
of restitution of all things.” 

By the “times of refreshing’ we must evidently understand the 
future blessedness of the Jewish nation, as contradistinguished from the 
fearful calamities which the apostle knew, from the prophecies of our 
‘Lord, to be soon about to come upon them. These times of refreshing 
the text shows to be connected with their national repentance and 
conversion. 

Now it is clearly promised that, at these times of refreshing to Israel, 
God will send Jesus Christ whom the heaven is said to have received 
until the times of restitution of all things, which times are therefore 
synchronical with the times of refreshing to the Jews. By the times 
of restitution of all things we are evidently to understand the future 
kingdom of the Messiah, when the curse, which is now upon the earth, 
in consequence of Adam’s sin, will be removed: when the creation, 
which now is “subject to vanity” and “groans and travails in 
pain,” will be “delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” (Rom. viii. 19—21.*) This 
period is accordingly called by our Lord, the regeneration. Matt. 
xix. 28: “Ye which have followed me, in ‘the regeneration when 
the Son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit 
upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Bishop 

Hall’s explanation of the phrase “in the regeneration,” is “in the day 
of the great restoration of all things.”+ The time when “God shall 
create all things new” will be as it were the new birth of creation: 
and we may observe how in this passage also this regeneration of the 
world is connected with the glories which at that time peculiarly await 
the children of Israel. 


* An interesting letter of Bradford, the Reformer and Martyr, on this passage, is 
printed in Coverdale’s ‘‘ Godly Letters of the Martyrs,” &c. 
+ “ Paraphrase on the hard Texts of the Divine Scripture.” 
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Now the passage before us asserts, with great distinctness, that at 
these times of refreshing to Israel and restitution of all things Jesus 
Christ will be sent from heaven: and us he was received into heaven 
personally until those times, all consistency of argument requires us to 
conclude that his return, when those times shall arrive, will be per- 
sonal also. I do not see how this inference can be got rid of without 
either doing manifest violence to the sacred text, or concluding, as 
Mr. Scott appears to do, that the apostle’s views were cloudy and in- 
correct—a notion, surely, in no small degree monstrous, when we re- 
member that his words were spoken, not only subsequently to the 
“forty days’’ during which our Lord “ spoke to the disciples of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God” (Acts, i. 3), but even after the 
full illumination of the great day of Pentecost. ‘The testimony of the 
text must be exceedingly powerful in favour of the opinion here ad- 
vocated, when thoughtful and serious-minded men are obliged to have 
recourse to suppositions so unwarrantable, and of such dangerous con- 
sequences, in order to evade the force of it. Mr. Scott’s words are: 
“ It is probable they expected that Christ would soon restore the king- 
dom to Israel, having first brought the nation in general to repent 
and believe in him; and would afterwards, by their means, bring the 
other nations to embrace the religion of Israel... . . Then, perhaps, 
they expected that Jesus would return again from heaven, set up a 
triumphant kingdom on earth ; and, destroying all obstinate enemies, 
would introduce those glorious days which all the prophets had foretold.” 
He then adds; “ It is undeniable that the apostles, for a considerable 
time after the day of Pentecost, did not clearly understand many 
things relating to the calling of the Gentiles, the rejection of the Jews, 
and the fulfilment of the prophecies... . . Thus the ancient prophets 
were inspired to foretel as much as it was proper should at the time 
be known; yet they did not immediately or certainly know the mean- 
ing of their own predictions.” Surely the two points here asserted are 
widely different in character from the hypothesis which Mr. Seott 
seems to consider as analogous to them—viz., that St. Peter was 
speaking on a wrong supposition what was absolutely incorrect.. His 
words, as they stand, Mr. Scott seems to allow, clearly prove that St. 
Peter expected that our Lord would return in person at the restora- 
tion of Israel. If the sermons of the apostles, recorded in the inspired 
history of their acts, are not to be regarded as containing altogether 
pure and infallible truth, what certainty have we, if they spoke error 
on one subject, that they may not have spoken erroneously on 
others? Thus a door is at once opened for the cavils of Socinians, 
rationalists, and other unbelievers, who may choose to consider the 
apostles mistaken on other points of doctrine. ‘To make the case of 
the ancient prophets parallel to what Mr. Scott here suggests respect- 
ing St. Peter, it should be, not that they did not fully know the mean- 
ing of their own predictions, but that the language of the predictions 
themselves was incorrect : and the other subject mentioned—viz., that 
the views of the apostles with respect to God's purposes towards the 
Gentiles and the Jews were gradually cleared up, seems by no means 
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sufficient to warrant Mr. Scott to infer that the apostle was allowed 
in a discourse, recorded as part of inspired Scripture, to preach what 
was untrue. If there be no alternative between this supposition 
and the belief that our Lord will return in person at the resto- 
ration of Israel, he who bows reverently to the plain teaching of 
the word of God will have no difficulty, I think, in making his 
choice, 

1V. A brief outline of the course of future events is given by St. 
James, in his address to the council at Jerusalem, as recorded in 
Acts, xv. The Jewish converts were offended because the Gentile con- 
verts did not observe the rite of circumcision and keep the ordinances 
of the law of Moses : the cause of the offence apparently being, that a 
slight thus seemed to be cast upon their nation, and the priority, which 
they had hitherto possessed, to be taken away from them. St. James 
accordingly shows that, though the Jews were about to be rejected for 
a season (on account of their unbelief), yet that this rejection would 
not be final, and would only continue till an intermediate purpose, 
which God had in view with respect to the Gentiles, should first be 
accomplished. His words are: “ Simeon hath declared how God at 
the first did visit (rather, has first visited) the Gentiles, to take out of 
them a people for his name. And to this agree the words of the pro- 
phets: as it is written, After this I will return, and will build again the 
tabernacle of David, which is fallen down, and I will build again the 
ruins thereof, and I will set it up: that the residue of men might seek 
after the Lord, and all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called, 
saith the Lord, who doeth all these things.” 

The course of events here foretold is the following :—First, the 
apostle declares, there should be a dispensation in which the gospel 
should be preached throughout the Gentile world, and a people saved 
from among them. When this period is accomplished, the Saviour 
will return, restore Israel, and cause the rebuilding of the holy city, 
and raise the nation to that state of glory and eminence which the 
prophets describe. The issue will be the general conversion of the 
world. Compare with this, Psalm cii, 13—16: “Thou shalt arise 
and have mercy upon Zion. . . . So the heathen shall fear the name 
of the Lord, and all the kings of the earth thy glory. When the Lord 
shall build up Zion, he shall appear in his glory.” 

V. Rev. xi. 15—18. “ And the seventh angel sounded, and there 
were great voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ ; and he shall reign 
for ever and ever. And the four and twenty elders, which sat before 
God on their seats fell upon their faces, and worshipped God, saying, 
We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, which art, and wast, and 
art to come ; because thou hast tuken to thee thy great power and hast 
reigned. And the nations were angry, and thy wrath is come, and the 
time of the dead, that they should be judged, and that thou shouldest give 
reward unto thy servants the prophets, and to the saints, and them 


that fear thy name, small and great; and shouldest destroy them 
which destroy the earth,” 
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The former part of this passage is frequently and correctly applied 
to the beginning of the millennial aerial” The rest of it oti Me this to 
be connected with the sounding of the seventh (i.e., the last) trumpet, 
and with the resurrection and rewarding of the saints, i. e., with the 
second advent of our Lord. The seventh chapter of the same won- 
derful book, as well as other parts of it, show the same period to be 
that of the fulfilment of the promised mercies of God to the children 
of Israel. * 

I shall be glad in my next to add to these arguments from the New 
Testament, a few taken from the Old Testament, in confirmation of 
the point which I am endeavouring to prove. Meanwhile, I beg again 
to subscribe myself very respectfully yours, 

M. N. D. 


P.S.—Your May number has just come to me, in which is another 
a of Theta Lancastriensis, to which I beg to reply as briefly as 

can. 

He thinks it may be contended with much reason, that Deut, xxx. 
was fulfilled in the return from Babylon. The following arguments 
lead me to a contrary conclusion, 

1. The restoration there predicted is to take place “ when all these 
things are come upon thee”—i. e., the things foretold in the two chap- 
ters immediately preceding, among which are the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, the scattering of the Jews among all people, and the 
subsequent desolation of their land. 

2. The prophecy distinctly speaks of their being gathered from all 
nations, the words of the first and third verses having manifest refer- 
ence to the judgment predicted in chap. xxviii. 64, which, I presume, 
no one denies to relate to the dispersion by the Romans. 

3. The sixth verse predicts a state of great holiness, and the fifth 
aud ninth a state of happiness and prosperity, such as were certainly 
not realized after the return from Babylon. 

To these arguments I do not see that the remarks of Theta furnish 
any adequate answer. 

To his argument from Nehemiah’s prayer, 1 reply, Nehemiah 
pleads the great promises in Deut. xxx., as generally applicable even 
to the most extreme judgments which God might bring upon the Jews, 
in case of their repentance, and therefore as including the calamity 
under which they were then suffering. He does not assert that that 
was the particular and only judgment intended by Moses in the pro- 
phecy. Events have shown that a more dreadful visitation was 


*2 Tim. iv. 1. ‘I charge thee therefore before God and the Lord Jesus Christ 
who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and his kingdom.” Here 
the kingdom of Christ is also spoken of as connected with his second advent and as 
consequent thereupon. 

I wish to refer your readers, in connexion with this subject, to two very excellent 
little publications—viz., a Sermon on “ The Restoration of the Kingdom to Israel, 
by Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, ( Rivington) ; and a Tract by Dr. M‘Caul, 
entitled, “ New Testament Evidence to prove that the Jews are to be restored to the 
Land of Iarael.” (Wertheim, Aldersgate-strect.) 
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still to come, to which every particular of the promise is strictly 
applicable. 

1 was aware of the passage in Ezra, pointed out by ‘Theta, when I 
wrote the letter inserted in your number of last October; and it was 
the knowledge that some few of the other tribes returned at that time 
which led me (in order to meet by anticipation the objection now 
made) to say, “ that neither at the return from Babylon, nor at any 
other period, did any such restoration of the ten tribes take place, as 
can be said in any adequate degree to have accomplished the pro- 
phecies on record concerning them.” ‘l'o suppose what Theta states 
to have been the designed accomplishment of the prophecies pointed 
out by me in the letter above-named, is to suppose “the prophets to 
describe things comparatively small under the greatest images ;” and, 
as Bishop Horsley most justly adds, “the hyperbole is a figure which 
never can be admitted in the divine promises.” It may surely also 
admit of a doubt, whether the term Israel, in Ezra, iii. 1, be not used, as 
it seems used in other parts of Ezra, as applicable to any of the Jews 
as Jacob's posterity, and not with reference to the two distinct nations 
of Israel and Judah. , 

Theta’s subsequent remarks show that even he regards Deut. xxx. 
as referring to events yet future, and as predicting mercies in store 
for the Jews, far greater than what took place in the return from 
Babylon. The sixth verse, which he quotes as proving this, (together 
with parallel passages from other prophets,) I have also mentioned in 
proof of the same point. What I cannot agree with him in believing 
is, that he supposes the words immediately preceding merely to fore- 
tel, in figurative terms, the same fact which the sixth verse predicts 
in literal terms ; and this, although he takes the terms in a literal sense 
when applying the prophecy to the return from Babylon. I can only 
again say, that such a mode of interpretation seems to me altogether 
arbitrary and inadmissible, and calculated to produce all the mis- 
chievous consequences which the well-known words of Hooker indi- 
cate. I do not see how anything can be more distinct than that, 
while the fifth verse foretels the restoration of the Jews to Canaan, 
the sixth foretels their conversion, as a separate and additional bless- 
ing. Theta refers to John, xi. 51, 52, as an authority for his interpre- 
tation. The evangelist makes no reference tothe prophecy whatever ; 
and evidently by “ the children of God scattered abroad” (by whom 
Theta apparently seems to suppose him to mean the Jews, in the dis- 
persion foretold by Moses) he does not méan Jews at all, for those 
words stand in direct contradistinction to “that nation,” and the pas- 
sage is manifestly parallel to John, x. 16, and 1 John, ii. 2, and sig- 
nifies that the benefits of the Saviour’s death pertain to the Gentiles 
as well as to the Jews. 

The passage of Bishop Pearson relates to quite a different subject 
from that which Theta brings it forward to prove. The bishop is 
showing, what I fully agree with, and in a former letter have given 
reasons to prove, that the church militant will consist of bad and good, 
until Christ’s coming again ; that the church triumphant will be com- 
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pletely holy ; and that these are not two churches, but the same in 
relation to different times, Theta’s position I understood to be, that 
the promises of a future holy and glorious state of the church on earth 
never will be actually realized at all, and only indicate what the gospel 
would have effected had not the wickedness of man prevented it from 
so doing. The same position is maintained in Mr. Froude’s sermon 
entitled « Man’s deadness to Religion the failure of the Gospel.” This 
is quite a distinct position from that to which the bishop's words relate, 
and seems to me contradicted by the most positive assertionsof Almighty 
God, (to which T have referred in a former letter,) and highly deroga- 
tory to his glory and faithfulness. 

I referred to the well-known passage in Justin Martyr, simply for 
the purpose of reminding your younger readers (with whom the name 
of St. Augustine, quoted by Theta, would naturally carry weight) 
that, while later fathers followed the allegorical method of interpreta- 
tion, those who lived nearest to the times of the apostles understood 
the prophecies in question in their literal sense. Theta’s representa- 
tion of Justin’s words is scarcely fair—viz., “ though he says that many 
agreed with him, yet there were many, whose opinions were pure and 
pious, that rejected it altogether.’ This would seem to imply that 
Justin regarded the weight of testimony on each side as at least evenly 
balanced. His real words however are: “ I told you there were many 
on the other hand, even of those whose sentiments as Christians were 
sound and pious, that did not recognise it... . . I, however, and any 
besides who are Christians of a right way of thinking in all respects, 
know that there shall be both a resurrection of the flesh and a thou- 
sand yearsin Jerusalem,” &c. ‘To this I may add, that Mede is of 
opinion, (and shows that the context very strongly supports his idea, ) 
that a negative has been lost out of the former part of the passage, and 
that his words really were rov [ov] ric Kal 
evoeBove Ovrwy rovro pu) yvwpifew, oot. rove 
yap Aeyopévoug Xproriavove, bvrag de dOéove kal aipeowras, 
ket. A. (Mede, Book iii. p. 664.) 

As to the whole subject of the testimony of the fathers as to the 
views held in the earliest ages on these points, the subsequent change 
of views, with the reasons which led to that change, Eusebius’s judg- 
ment concerning Papias, and the case of Dionysius referred to by 
Theta, it has been so ably investigated by Mr. Greswell, in his intro- 
duction to his Exposition of the Parables, that it is unnecessary to do 
more than refer your readers to that learned and admirable work. I 
have never yet seen anything deserving of the name of an answer to it. 

My opinions appear to me in all great points to agree with those of 
the early Christian writers. I believe, and in what I have written and 
hope with your permission, to write, am endeavouring to prove that 
the second advent of our Lord will be connected with the restoration 
of Israel, the destruction of the antichristian faction, and the com- 
mencement of the millennium: and that at the close of that period 
(as the words of Ireneeus, quoted by Theta, state) will follow the final 
judgment This seems exactly the course of events pointed out in the 
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part of the Revelation which Theta speaks of—the second advent 
being described in Rev. xix. as preceding and introducing the millen- 
nium, and the final judgment in Rev. xx., as succeeding it. If you 
can allow me room, I should wish to go on to complete the statement 
upon which I have entered, and so at present I will only refer Theta 
to Mede, (whose agreement with the ancients is well known,) as ex- 
pressing my opinions exactly in the following words :—“ The process 
of this wonderful day St. John describes by a twofold judgment and a 
twofold resurrection, and the glorious reign of the saints between them. 
The morning judgment shall be of Antichrist and all his partakers, 
whom Christ shall destroy at the appearing of his coming: and then 
shall be the first and particular resurrection. The evening judgment 
shall be upon the remainder of the living enemies of Christ, Gog and 
Magog, and conclude with the last and universal resurrection of the 
dead.” (Mede, Book V., chap. iii. 1.) Theta has quite misunder- 
stood me, if he supposed me to maintain that the millennium will take 
place after the final judgment—the judicium vespertinum—which he 
apparently does. 

He also is quite mistaken in thinking that I have “ obviously felt 
the difficulties’ which he mentions, On the contrary, I find some of 
the strongest arguments for my opinions in the parables of our Lord : 
and it is worthy of remark, that we are indebted to the consideration 
of them, and of that contained in Luke, xix., in particular, for the ex- 
istence of Mr. Greswell’s exposition of them and the accompanying 
learned dissertations: the ‘consideration of that parable and the... 
impossibility of explaining it satisfactorily and consistently upon any 
other principle than that of a reference to the millenary dispensation 
contributed ... to confirm his belief in the futurity of that dispensa- 
tion ; and in fact first to draw his attention seriously to this subject.” 
(Vol. iv. p. 501, note.) In the discourses of the apostles I think very 
distinct intimations are occasionally given concerning the restoration 
of the Jews and the reign of Christ on earth, some of which I have 
noticed, and others are pointed out in Dr. M‘Caul’s tract, to which I 
have referred, 1 believe, io the last letter which Isent to you. More- 
over, had no such intimations been given, I do not know that I should 
on that account have felt any difficulty in believing what is so often 
and so plainly foretold in the Old ‘Testament, that it cannot be disbe- 
lieved without doing such violence to the words of Holy Scripture as 
seems to me most dangerous and unwarrantable. Moreover, that the 
personal coming of Christ at the restoration of Israel is “ mentioned in 
the New Testament,” I have already given my reasons for believing, 
in a letter lately sent to you. 

To the last paragraph of Theta’s letter, it seems a sufficient reply to 
say that, because in some parts of Scripture the future judgment is 
named in general terms, without entering upon those particulars which 
are mentioned in other parts, we are by no means warranted in dis- 
believing those particulars or in explaining away in an arbitrary man- 
ner the language in which they are foretold. 

I remain, Rey. Sir, most respectfully yours, M. N. D. 
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LEAVES FROM A DIARY, 


(13.) 

« To favour such men a little in their weakness, let that be granted 
which they do imagine; be it, that they adhere not to God's 'pro- 
mises, but are faithless, and without belief. But are they not grieved 
for their unbelief? They confess they are. Do they not wish it 
might, and also strive that it may, be otherwise? We know they 
do. Whence cometh this, but from a secret love and liking that they 
have of those things believed? For no man can love those things 
which in his own opinion are not; and if they think those things to 
be which they show they love when they desire to believe them, then 
must it be that, by desiring to believe, they prove themselves true 
believers : for without faith no man thinketh that things believed are ; 
which argument all the subtleties of infernal powers will never be 
able to dissolve.’’— Hooker. 

We have here an admirable specimen of that close and conclusive 
reasoning with which Hooker mastered his subject. Here is no re- 
dundancy, no superfluity, of words or arguments, and while comfort 
is tendered to the weaker brother in Christ, the subtle nature of faith 
is forcibly set before us: neither feeling nor profession is ever a safe 
guide in ascertaining our spiritual state. ‘The publican smote on his 
breast, crying, “ God be merciful to me a sinner!” and yet was justi- 
fied rather than the self-righteous Pharisee. Is not this often the 
condition of the trembling heart-humbled soul? And is not that 
feeling which generates misgiving often the very condition which 
brings us nearest to faith. Sufficient allowance is not made for our 
physical state. He who trembles at the fall of a leaf will necessarily 
tremble in uncertainty when, in an unsound state of mind, he endea- 
vours to estimate its soundness, The condition Hooker so graphically 
describes is far from being uncommon. But what is the antidote for 
that morbid state of feeling it induces? The reasoning of this pas- 
sage is perfect; but is it a medicine that can, under such cireum- 
stances, be applied? Wecan reason on it in the abstract, and conclu- 
sively ; but who can apply that reasoning in the hour of need as a 
balm to the weak and trembling conscience? The very condition is 
wanting necessary to give validity to the cure. Reason is to be 
applied to a mind, weak through inability to exercise it. It is con- 
clusive with the stander by, but inoperative in the case for which 
it is supposed to be applicable. In such case, the mind can only rest 
on that which carries with it authority. The word of God speaks, 
soothes, and satisfies; and, while Hooker’s words convince the 
thoughtful and considerate, the simple yet authoritative word of 
Scripture is received without controversy, and applied without ques- 


tion. 
(14.) 
« Eirrare possum, heereticus esse nolo.” 
« Let me die if ever it be proved, that simply an error doth exclude 
a pope or cardinal, in such a case, utterly from the hope of life. 
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Truly, I must confess, that if it be an error to think that God may be 
merciful to save men, even when they err, my greatest comfort is, my 
error.” —Fiooker. 

How much is it to be lamented that this is not the catholic spirit of 
every Christian. If Hooker would include a pope and a cardinal, as 
most righteously he may, why may not we include all those who 
differ from us in matters only of discipline or church government? 
Giving every one credit for conscientious motives, as charity compels 
us to do, how can we venture to condemn any one who stands or falls 
only to his own master! Every description vouchsafed to us of the 
church of God, whether it be as the net cast into the sea, or whether 
it be as the field growing tares and wheat, teaches us not to separate 
ourselves from our brethren or to endeavour to limit the bounds of 
the church. We use words and expressions until we forget their real, 
and attach to them a conventional, meaning, or we could never, in the 
same breath, use the word catholic, and yet invidiously draw closely 
around us the bounds of catholicity. What is a catholic spirit? Is it 
embodied in the celebrated rule of Vincentius Lirinensis, or must 
every one who defines it add some favourite dogma as a saving clause ? 
The Christian will accept neither condition. The one is ridiculous, 
as there is no position, if rigidly tried by it, that could stand; the 
other is a denial of the principle in terms, for what we limit, accord- 
ing to our own views, cannot be catholic. Fortunate it is for us 
that there is a middle and an independent way which is laid down for 
us in the Scriptures, and which is taught us by our church. The truly 
catholic Hooker most admirably embodies this in the passage under 
consideration, and teaches us, notwithstanding our prejudices, that 
whether in the evangelical or Romanist dissenter from truth, there is 
wheat as well as chaff, which when sifted, as it shall be when He 
comes to purge his flour, shall be gathered into the garner as part of 
that treasure which shall be laid up in heaven. 


(16.) 

«“ Now, if any marvel how a thing in itself so weak could im 
any great danger, they must consider not so much how small the spark 
is that flieth up, as how apt things about it are to take fire.” 

How various is the application of thisthought! The Scripture has 
said, “‘ Behold how great-a matter a little fire kindleth !’’ and applied 
it to the tongue. We cannot, therefore, err in so applying it, nor is 
there any illustration so ready or so forcible as that which this sup- 
plies. Let a thing be as weak as it may in itself; let us suppose some 
utterly untenable position or argument, still the same mind that starts 
it will find very many minds similarly constituted ready to receive it ; 
and as very few minds, taking the mass, are capable of reasoning and 
minutely weighing conclusions, it is even easier to find receivers of 
any monstrous hypothesis than assertors of it. The accurate observer 
of human action cannot fail to remark this, or to see how the world 
is led by clamours and panics. The spark is easily struck, and 
Scripture compares our troubles and trials to the sparks that fly 
upward, The rarer the atmosphere, the more readily will the spark 
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ascend, and the flame that burns highest burns brightest. It is fed 
readily from below; and that which should support life and diffuse 
nature's blessings is often consumed to waste or to destroy. So is it 
also in the moral world. The s once kindled, who shall extin- 
guish ?—the clamour once raised, who shall satisfy ?—the panic once 
caused, who shall control? Reason is overwhelmed; and while it is 
deposed from its throne, mischief is done which returning reason can- 
not remedy. Well, then, may the world visit on the person who starts 
any mischievous hypothesis, the evil that accrues from that hypothesis. 
He strikes only the spark by which the things about are set on fire. 
It is no defence that these are under another’s control, and therefore 
that he is not responsible. He who lights a fire is answerable for the 
property that igmites by immediate contiguity. He who knows the 
readily combustible nature of men’s thoughts and theories, is answer- 
able for the consequences if he feeds them with matter inflammable 
in itself, and which he knows once ignited to be beyond control. 


(16.) 

Tindal says: “Our reason for kind, though not for degree, is of the 
same nature with God’s, and that it is by reason that we are the 
image of God.” The author of “ Deism Revealed” sensibly remarks, 
that man “is only formed in the likeness of the divine nature, and is 
no more divine than the picture or image of a man is human.” From 
the first part of this position of Tindal’s, a question naturally arises, 
whether the term reason can in any way be properly applied to God. 
Reason is generally defined, and very clearly, by the author of Deism 
Revealed, to be the faculty of drawing conclusions from ideas 
sented to the mind by the senses or apprehensive organs. God being 
a spirit, our finite faculties cannot comprehend how the same opera- 
tions can, in any seuse, be said to be performed by him. That which 
is reason in man, must be intuition in God; which, at the same time, 
gives us an exalted notion of the divine nature, and teaches us how 
vastly inferior, though a spark of the same heavenly light, is our 
glimmering reason when compared with the intuitive omniscience of 
our heavenly Creator. 

(17.) 


Mankind is naturally and too generally inclined to raise metaphy- 
sical questions respecting the state of others; thus, they would rather 
inquire into the hopes of salvation that may be entertained for those 
who, in Dryden’s words, raised high their natural light,” than turn the 
stream of light into their own breasts. To check this inclination, and 
teach us how Christianity addresses us individually, and that our 
occupation should be self-examination and the care of our own salya- 
tion, we are probably left as we are so much in the dark, on the sub- 
ject of the salvation of those who, from ignorance, could not call on 
the name of their Saviour. If, however, we will think of this subject, 
St. Paul and our Saviour will diminish our pious fears with respect to 
others, while on self-examination it will increase them with respect to 
ourselves. 
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My Dzar Sia,—Dr. Townsend says that I have proposed to him four 
questions, and that the reply to each is easy. It is generally easy to 
reply to questions when one is not particular about the truth or rele- 
vancy of the answers. He thought fit to come forward with a gratui- 
tous and uncalled for protest against having his name blended with 
that of the publisher of Fox’s Martyrology, as if he “ was answerable 
either for the slowness or the haste with which the volumes were pub- 
lished.” He is now forced to confess, that for the only volume with 
which he had anything to do, the subscribers had to wait two years and 
@ half—a longer time than had been occupied in the publication of the 
seven previous volumes. And now, he says, “I acknowledge myself, 
I answer, to be the cause of the delay of one volume only, [how could 
he have caused the delay of any other, or who ever thought of charg- 
ing him with such a thing?] and not to be the cause of the delay of 

the volumes of éwo editions.’’ Who ever said, or supposed that he 
had any concern with more than one volume of one edition? The 
_ very mention of éwo editions at all, is only calculated to puzzle the 
_ matter, and throw dust in the eyes of the reader. Dr. Townsend 
might just as well protest against being considered as the author of all 
9 prefaces that have been written for all the editions of the Pilgrim’s 

rogress. 

There is, besides, another way in which Dr. Townsend may be ver 
fairly considered as having hindered the completion of the work. If 
the volume with which he was concerned had not been swamped by 
his enormous mass, consisting of nearly five hundred pages, of ignorant 
and irrelevant matter, it may be hoped that the publishers would have 
kept their promise, and occupied some part of that space with the ap- 

ndix, indexes, and tables of errata &c. which they promised that 
it should contain. 

2. 1 said that, by the language of my letter in the April number, 1 
had not made Dr. Townsend responsible for Mr. Cattley’s blunders, 
and I referred to my words, which were these ;— 


**So much has appeared in the Magazine on the subject of Messrs. Seeley, 
and Cattley and Townsend's performances, that I should have been glad to 
announce the completion of the work, in which they were so fitly united; or 
to have reported progress if there had been any ; or there being, as I believe 
there has been, no progress at all, to have recorded some penitent acknow- 
ledgment from the parties concerned in so peculiar a transaction.” 


Now, sir, was this making Dr. Townsend responsible for Mr. 
Cattley’s blunders? Do you believe him when he says that to him- 
self, and to “ many” others, it was ‘* obvious” that this was the mean- 
ing of what I said? I said, indeed, that Dr. Townsend and his kins- 
man were “ fitly united” in the work ; and so they were, as far as re- 
gards the rash and presumptuous spirit in which they set about it, and 
the certainty that neither of them would disgrace the other, or lead 
one to regret that there had been, in a literary point of view, anything 
avalogous to what is familiarly called throwing good money after bad. 
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It had been out of all keeping if the prefixes of the book had not been 
eminently absurd. But this is not making one party responsible for 
the blunders of the other. The parts taken by Dr. ‘Townsend and his 
kinsman, were as completely distinguished from each other as could be. 

What I said, however, was that, (as a matter of fact) my language 
did not imply that Dr. Townsend was responsible for Mr. Cattley’s 
blunders. Affecting still to think that he, and the anonymous “ many” 
who were like him misled by my wording my criticism so generally, 
were quite right, he adds in his very droll, mock-heroic, style, “TI give 
him, however, the benefit of his denial: and will believe that he had 
no such intention.” Is Dr, Townsend so simple as to think that 
people will not see that this is creeping out of a misstatement in no 
very creditable way ? 

I added, however, that though I had not (in fact) made any such 
charge, yet something might be said on that subject; and the course 
which Dr. Townsend is taking, makes me think it right to say it. I 
will, with your leave, do it by means of a letter which I wrote between 
seven and eight years ago, and which the friend to whom it was ad- 
dressed kindly allows me to use. I prefer this mode of comment, be- 
cause in that letter facts were stated while recent, and feelings ex- 
pressed as they existed at a time when the edition of Fox’s work was 
in progress—at a time when Dr. Townsend had not used what he 
-humorously calls “ severity” towards me, but when, having ured 
an introduction from my most dear and honoured friend, Mr. Rose, 
he came to my house and was as polite as he could be. I place the 
original letter in your hands, and you will see that it was addressed to 
a gentleman whose character, talents and station in the church, render 
him well known and highly respected. Having occasion to write to 
me on some other business in September 1838, he mentioned his hav- 
ing heard a report that the expected preface to Fox had been altered 
more than once, in consequence of statements which I had made in 
the British Magazine,.and that it was expected by some persons that 


it would eventually prove to be about anything but Fox. In my 
reply I wrote ;— : 


“What you say of Mr. Townsend makes me wish that you should know 
what has passed (and indeed also what has not passed) between him and me, 
for it puts the matter in a somewhat different light, and (to _ the truth) 
excites my curiosity. Your impression is that he has altered his Preface more 
than once in consequence of my statements; but [it] is very curious that he 
called on me here, [that is at my house in Lambeth] [ think the first week in 
July—but certainly since I have published anything about Fox—and then told 
me that he had not read a single line that I had written. I was certainly 
surprised to hear it ; but, of course, I felt that he had aright todo as he pleased ; 
and I was more surprised at his entire ignorance of the volumes of Fox which 
had been published. 1 think he said that he had literally never seen a copy of 
any one of them. He told me that he knew nothing of the Seeleys, and had 
never seen them until the day before ; having been led into the e ment by 
Mr. Cattley, who is somehow connected with him by marriage. 4 was sur- 
prised at these points, but of course it was not my business. It was however my 
business to set him right on two points which he had misconceived. First, know- 
ing of my letters only by what has been written of them to him by Mr. Cattley 
and his friends, he believed them to point out only trifling errata, names or 
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words mistaken or mis-spelt, and to contain only such captious and frivolous 
objections. I shewed him some passages from the Magazine, and he expressed 
himself in the strongest terms as to his having been deceived respecting the 

nature of the charges, which I had brought agaiost the edition, as to the 
editor's having “ stultified” the book, &c. &c. Secondly, he seemed to think 
that I was dealing unfairly with him, in calling upon him to answer charges 
which had not been made when he undertook the general vindication of Fox— 
that of course he could only undertake to answer charges then already alleged, 

and could not foresee what people might afterwards say, &c. I assured him 

that if he would read what I had written he would find that I had done nothing 
of the sort—that I had scarcely mentioned him except in the way of passing 

allusion, and had never thought, or represented, Aim as any way answerable for 

the absurdities of this edition—to which I had chiefly confined my remarks, 

postponing, as I really have done, some of the oddest specimens of Fox’s mode 

of copying, translating, borrowing &c.,as matters which it maybe thought more 

fair to deal with after the Vindication than before it. I think he was satis- 

fied on this point ; and at the same [time] he told me plainly, and repeatedly, 

that he considered himself as having undertaken to vindicate Fox from the 

charges which had been made by Parsons, Harpsfield &c., and my reply was 

to the effect, that I did not see that he was bound to notice charges made after-_ 
wards, if I had made any; but that I thought that, in what he acknowledged, 

he had got quite enough on his hands. 

He spoke as I have said in the strongest terms of the folly and stupidity of 
the editor, and the absurdity of the business altogether—he said that he had 
been deceived, that he was astonished, that he was choked, that he was killed, 
that he was dying &c., that he was going to see Mr. Cattley (at Deal I think) 
and on his return to town would either call on me or write. Since that time 
I have heard nothing of him, and your letter is the first intimation which I 
have received of his existence. rae 

I have seen too much of controversy to be much surprised at this ; thongh I 
have given Mr. Townsend credit for more candour and honesty than some people 
with whom I have to deal. But if, as you suggest, his Vindication is likely 
to be about anything but Fox—if it does not in fact come up to the terms of 
the Prospectus, which he must know owed all its respectability in the eyes of 
the public to Ais name,—I think that I am not the only person likely to form 
a very different opinion of him. The simple fact is that he has been made a 
cat’s-paw. He has allowed the booksellers to pledge him to the public, and if 
he does not publicly retract, or redeem, the pledge, he:is dishonoured. There 
are men that do not mind such things, but I do not think he is one. I really 
believe that he misconceives his predicament. The other parties are going 
upon the plan of facing it out, and I should think they are dallying with it in 
hope that the objections and blunders will be forgotten. I think only five 
are yet published. 

Thus far I wrote a week ago, and threw it aside principally because I 
could not give myself a good reason why I should trouble you with it. As far 
as I can make out my own mind, I am principally induced by an idea, that 
your letter conveys an impression, that Mr. Townsend is a good sort of man 
whom one would not wish to see uncivilly treated; and I wish to assure you 
that I have no disposition to quarrel with him. At the same time I have long 
been convinced that the greater part of mischief is done by persons who mean 
very well, but undertake what they cannot perform; and I believe that when 
they have not the grace to confess it, it is a matter of duty to tell them so in 
very plain terms, otherwise (ere matter of fact is fairly bullied out of counte- 
nance. From the party with whom he is connected in this publication, and to 
whom his name gives a respectability which they have not in themselves, [ 
have met with nothing but insult as gross and pointed as they knew how to 
make it—no shadow of acknowledgment—nothing but bare unprincipled im- 
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pudence facing it out. 1 am told that Mr. Cattley was to have 1000/., and I 
suppose he thinks those may laugh that win; while the publishers think that 
anything is better than to lose. Now if Mr. Townsend chuses to join them, 
and slip out of his pledge by an evasive Preface, I can have no objection; for 
nothing can be a fuller acknowledgment that I am right. And if he chuses 
to attack me, I can truly (and I hope without any vain confidence or boasting) 
say that I am not at all afraid—first, because 1 do not think that he is a per- 
‘son to be very much afraid of—and secondly, because I am convinced that 


neither he, nor any man, can seriously attempt to do what he is pledged to 
undertake, without exposing himself in a manner which will render him any- 
tea terrific to a controversial opponent who has a simple knowledge of 
acts. 

From this letter, written between seven and eight years ago, it ap- 
pears that even supposing Dr. Townsend to have remained in long 
and unaccountable ignorance about a book with which his name was 
“ blended” in continual prospectuses and advertisements, and by all 
the arts of puffing, yet he did know the scandalous manner in which 
it was being edited more than three years before his own part in the 
work appeared ; and without making him personally responsible for 
every particular blunder made by Mr. Cattley, it is not too much to 
say that he might, in all probability, have put a stop to the disgraceful 
process, or at the least he might have cleared himself by a public pro- 
test against it. But I have never learned that he took any step to 
mend matters, or to disengage himself from his connexion with the 
business, To the best of my knowledge he let it go on as it would. 
And now, being heartily ashamed of it, does not wish to have his name 
blended with the affair. But that, after years of advertising is im- 
possible. Not long ago a clergyman who, unlike Dr. Townsend, 
_ thought he had found civility in the Lambeth Library, wished to ac- 
knowledge it by showing that he was acquainted with my writings, 
and said “1 believe you wrote a preface to Mr. Townsend's edition 
of Fox.” Of course I was flattered, though obliged to explain that I 
had not had exactly that honour; and I mention the circumstance 
here to show that the work goes by that title. 

3. Dr. Townsend says “ Mr. Maitland asks me to point out the un- 
just and ungentlemanly language in which he has abused me for being 
too much of a puritan.” ‘To be sure I do. People are not to say the 
convenient thing, and then run away from it. He cannot produce 
anything; but has “ some remembrance” of something involving some- 
thing, but he does not know what. Does he not know that such talk 
exposes him to contempt? 

Here let me remind you, sir, for I am afraid that the tone of some 
of Dr. Townsend's remarks may have led your readers, if not yourself, 
to forget it, that in this dispute I was not the aggressor. In all that I 
wrote about Fox, I used the most guarded courtesy in speaking of Dr, 
Townsend (when I did speak, which was very little and very seldom) 
and of the part of the work which he had undertaken. I did this 
“cautiously and intentionally” but I hope without any blame, only 
because I well knew the person with whom I had to do, and was re- 
solved to give him no pretence for the low impertinence which I knew 
to be a part of his nature. I defy him (unless indeed he uses such 
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barefaced falsification as I shall have presently to expose) to produce 
from anything of mine, written before his Preface was published, any 
one word at which the most delicate and sensitive mind could have 
taken offence. That preface, uniting various sorts of insult and per- 
sonal impertinence, with a kind of saucy familiarity which might have 
led those who did not know me to suppose that I had been one of his 
old boon-companions, rendered civility impossible ; and I was obliged 
to teil him that, “rigmarole and personal reflections will not carry 
ignorance through, when it is so incautious as to desert * general pro- 
| positions’ and deal with matters of fact.”* I mention this statement 
| of mine because in the inadvertence of snubbed self-conceit, the 

| Doctor made a confession which I am anxious that you and your 
readers should have in your minds when you find him talking about 
being attacked &c. in a tone which seems scarcely to recognise the 
fact that he was the aggressor. In reply to my words just quoted 
he broke forth ;— 


Rigmarole and ignorance? Rigmarole and ignorance? Rigmarole and 
3 ignorance P My gentle reader, have I not reason to admire Mr. Maitland’s 
candour more than I admire his manners? Shall I not apply to him, with a. 
little alteration, the words of Pope ?— 
* Go on, obliging writer, make me see 
: All that adorns thy pages meet in me? 

** Mr. Maitland, I have the honour to be your obedient, and faithful, humble 
servant. I do not object to apy severity of language from you ; for I, as you 
justly say, ‘ began this warfare first,’ when I applied to you, in my indignation 
at your attacks on John Fox, the epithets of traitor and apostate to the cause 
of the church of Christ. . 1 first adopted language of this nature. I am bound, 
therefore, to make my bow in silence, when my own severity is thus retorted 
upon me. Pray, proceed !”—Br. Mag. March, 1842, p. 262. 


4. Dr. Townsend says “the fourth point betrays the very soul of 
this writer. He dares to insinuate that I have acted on one reason, 
and have yet given the readers of your pages cause to believe, by ‘ cau- 
tiously and intentionally’ wording a sentence, that I submitted to 
them another reason for my conduct; that is, Mr. Maitland adds to 
all his former insolence, one of the worst of all offences in a civilized 
and Christian country—the imputation of a falsehood. In the pas- 
sage to which he refers, 1 was objecting to his language ; and declared 
that I now regretted that I suppressed the last pamphlet I wrote in 
&§ reply to his third or fourth ; I really forget which. I affirmed that I 
§ did so suppress it, because some of my friends deemed my language to 
of be too severe.” 
of Those whose veracity is at all liable to suspicion are remarkably 
sensitive about anything like a charge of falsehood. It is curious 
however, and perfectly obvious that when I spoke of Dr. Townsend's 
“ cautiously and intentionally” wording a sentence in a particular way, 
I ascribed to him no other motive whatever than a desire to avoid say- 
ing what was untrue. But in bouncing about this supposed imputa- 
tion, he has fallen into a gross and undeniable falsehood. If it is an 


* British Magazine, February, 1842, vol. xxi. p. 149. 
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offence to him to say so, I cannot help it; but it is really a duty to 
show that, whether through intention, or mere negligence about trath, 
his statements even of what is before people’s eyes in black and white 
are not to be trusted. He says “I affirmed that I did so suppress it 
becituse”—it is false. Anybody may turn back to his words* and see - 
that he did not say “because,” and may also see that the very object 
and intent of my remark+ was to point out that he had noé ventured to 
say ‘“because.’’ He could probably say, “I suppressed my last 
pamphlet at the request of some of my friends, who thought my lan- 
guage too severe,” as truly as he might have said, “ at the request of 
some of my friends who wore coats and waistcoats ;” while it would 
have been a gross falsehood to say that he did it because they were 
dressed in that way. I believe it would be quite as untrue to say de- 
cause in one case, as in the other. How does he meet this? He looks 
us full in the face, over the “ mystic altar” of “ heavenly truth” where 
he is still kneeling just as he was in his youth, and tells us he did say 
« because.” What can one answer ¢ 

. Lam desirous to know the truth of this matter, because, as I have 
already intimated, I felt it a point of honour never to allude in any 
public way to the pamphlet which Dr. Townsend has chosen to revive, 
because I believed it to have been recalled on the persuasion of one of 
his friends who thought (how cou/d any man think otherwise ?) that 
the author was exposing himself. If 1 misunderstood Dr. Gilly I am 
sorry for it; but I do not wish to say anything more about the 
pamphlet without giving an opportunity for explanation. 


I remain, Sir, yours very truly, S. R. Matrnanp. 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


Sir,—The interest you have lately evinced for the welfare of the 
church in Ireland, leads me to hope that you will not refuse admission 
to a few remarks which I think may tend to remove some of the mis- 
apprehensions under which I have generally found Englishmen to 
labour: premising, that whether my views be correct or not, they are 
the views of one who has lived all his life in Ireland, and has passed 
several years in the ministry amongst an Irish and a Roman-catholic 
population. 

The circumstances of Ireland, at the present moment, present to the 
mind of the serious lovers of their country and their church a subject 
of very deeply important consideration. A part of the empire, most 
fertile as regards the nature ofits soil, with a population the most hardy 
and the most enduring of labour, finds itself, aftera year of unusually 
high prices for all agricultural produce, in a state of abject wretched- 
ness and want; and that, whilst every day cargoes of corn are leaving 


* March, p. 338. ¢ April, p. 445. 
VoL. XXIX.—June, 1846, 22 
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our coasts to seek elsewhere a market for that food which our starving 
countrymen have no money to purchase for themselves.* Neither 
the greatness of the British nation, nor the richness of the Irish soil, 
nor the hardy natures of the Irish people, nor the high prices of the 
past year, have been able to keep us from being at this moment an 
unfortunate nation: the poorer classes in wretchedness and starvation : 
murder, combination, and outrage causing a reign of distrust and 
terror, even where there is no want; relief committees meeting and 
ing resolutions, and subscribing money for the purpose of saving 

the lives of the miserable people, whom nature surely has fitted to be 
a wealthy, comfortable, and happy nation, but who can only be 

looked upon as a nation of beggars. Some strange mistake must be 
the cause of all this; and, if I am not greatly deceived, a mistake on 
the part of those who have the chief influence over the destinies of 
Treland. It is an unhappy thing when a father is mistaken in the 

education and management of his family; and, on a wider scale, it 

may well be thought unfortunate when the owner of any considerable 

property mismanages his tenantry. In fact, it is hard to calculate the 

evil which results to society from one such mistake being made even 

in the case of a single individual] : the powers of evil with which, from 

erroneous education or from neglect, he becomes furnished, so as to 
injure those whom he ought to benefit and serve. But when such a 

mistake arises in the case of the majority of the population of a great 

people, the consideration becomes one of a very melancholy and 

painful nature indeed. ‘There are so many sad thoughts that arise in 

the mind, concerning the great and noble results of a wise and excel- 

lent course of political economy in the training of the public mind, 

and those results having been lost through the neglect of such a course 

—there are so many serious thoughts, respecting the responsibility 

which attaches to such neglect, and there are so many perplexing 

thoughts, in which the mind becomes entangled in its endeavours to 

discover a path through the difficulties to which such neglect gives 

rise, that the persons most concerned are fain to adopt the easiest 

instead of the wisest methods, and are like people jostled by a dis- 

orderly crowd, who prefer rather to allow themselves to be carried 

with the tide in a wrong direction than to run the risk of resisting the 

force of the mob. This has unfortunately been always the tempta- 


* Without entering at present into the question whether there may not be some 
exaggeration in the statements respecting the state of distress in Ireland, I know 
and can testify, on my own personal knowledge of the people as a clergyman in a 
county which is one of the largest, that there are thousands at this moment in Ire- 
land living upon one meal in the twenty-four hours. It may be said, these people 
deserve to suffer, since they will not go into the poor-houses and receive a sufficiency 
of every comfort : yet there are cireumstances which render the conduct of these poor 
people much more reasonable that it would at first appear, The great majority of the 
lower orders of the Irish are holders of small lots of ground, and this class of persons 
is at present reduced well nigh to starvation by the failure of their store of potatoes : 
but then, if they go into the poor-houses, they must make up their minds to become 
beggars, not merely now, but for life. There is not employment in Ireland sufficient 
to maintain them as comfortable labourers; and if they give up the piece of ground 
which has hitherto supplied them with food, at least during the winter season, what is 
there before them but beggary, in name and in reality, for the remainder of their lives? 
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tion which has beset the British government when dealing with Ire- 
land. From the earliest times there has been a succession of difficul- 
ties. I believe these difficulties to have arisen from a serious and 
radical mistake. And although there will be many differing opinions 
us to the nature of the mistake made in the management of the Irish 
nation, I suppose few well-informed persons will hesitate to admit, 
that there has been some radical error committed. 

Nor is it possible to arrive at any other conclusion. Even a com- 
parison of the state of things existing in England and in Ireland would 
lead one to infer that something must be wrong. Looking at things 
from this side of the channel, we cannot indeed regard England as 
faultiess, and few of our English brethren probably will be disposed 
to claim perfection for their country ; but still, we see much in the 
aspect of her condition during the last 100 years which affords as near 
an approximation to the idea of a nation enjoying the full blessing of 
God upon a wise and righteous policy, as we shall find in any nation 
which ever existed in the world. Ascompared with our own country 
the view is a favourable one indeed. I suppose the failings and 
frailties of human nature have been seen and felt in every hamlet and 
in every family in England, as well as in the other nations of the 
earth. Still one cannot help perceiving, that, from whatever cause, 
the brawls and feuds which end in bloodshed in other lands—the dark 
midnight assassin, and the open broad-day murderer—are all checked, 
and prevented from being able to terrify the gentle spirit of peace from 
having a home in every locality, and fostering by her quiet breath the 
growth of plenty, comfort and social happiness. On a general view, 
Kingland presents to us, and to all Europe, the picture of a happy, 
wealthy, prosperous, and peaceful island. Whatever be its faults or 
errors, we should be uncandid if we did not admit, that for the quiet, 
cheerful character of its rural villages—the substantial comforts of its 
labouring and farming population—the riches of its manufactures— 
the wealth and dignity of its aristocracy—the liberality of its chari- 
table labours—the provision made for its sick and indigent by its hos- 
pitals, infirmaries, and work-houses—the calm and venerable character 
of its churches—its learning and its moral power, it will bear com- 
parison not merely with the history of less favoured lands, but with 
that of the happiest, the brightest, and the best of the nations of the 
world. With what feelings do we turn from such a picture to the 
picture of our own unhappy country! With a rich and fertile soil, and 
yet a starving agricultufal population ;—with the most romantic and 
beautifully situated villages, which yet disgust the traveller by the 
filth and squalidness of their streets and their inhabitants ;—her green 
fields stained with the blood, not only of the midnight, but the midday 
murder; and that murder unavenged, because those who saw it com- 
mitted are afraid to give evidence against the murderers; the land- 
lords, forced to go from their homes, disgusted with the disturbed and 
insubordinate state of their neighbourhoods, the rnde and uncivilized 
appearance and habits of their tenantry, and their obstinate disin- 
clination to improve either their dwellings or their farms; combined 
with the hostile feeling which js the necessary consequence of their 
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adhesion to the chureh of Rome instead of the, church of Ireland; 
and, thus, absenteeism becoming necessary to the comfort or even 
safety of the landlord's life, and the country left to agents or middle- 
men, who in so many cases fail to make themselves beloved by the 
people. Thus hatred is planted afresh, crop after crop, every year, 
and is cultivated by invincible distrust, and watered with blood; and 
actions of rebellion, on the one hand, and coercion, on the other, tend 
to keep up that state of fermentation and turbulent excitement, which 
banishes the spirit of peace almost from every glen and mountain and 
quiet hamlet, where she would naturally have sought a resting place. 
Now what is the cause of this amazing difference between the con- 
dition of society in the two islands? Why is it that with you, quiet 
contentment and increasing wealth unite the landlord and the tenant 
every year more closely together, whilst with us, discontent and poverty 
fill the minds of the tenantry with hatred, and the landlords with con- 
sequent disgust? I think the more we examine into the subject, the 
more clearly we shall see that religious differences are at the bottom 
of all the animosity which exists between the different grades of so- 
ciety in this country, and that these religious differences have been 
greatly increased, if not altogether caused, by the mistaken moves that 
have been made in the manner of arranging the affairs of the church 
by the state. That this is the true account of the causes which have 
brought us to our present unhappy condition, I hope to be allowed to 
prove in another letter, as 1 have already protracted this to too great 
a length. I will, therefore, merely now repeat my conviction (which 
it would indeed seem almost supertiuous to state, were the contrary 
not every day asserted by some) that the religious feelings and prin- 
ciples instilled into the minds of the Irish people by the clergy of a 
foreign church, and not any unkind severity on the part of the land- 
lords, are the immediate cause of that hatred and ill-will which has 
brought the thousand ills of Ireland in its train. And of this I should 
need no other proof than this undeniable fact, that the man who is 
almost worshipped by the Irish nation, and who can wring thousands 
every year from a starving peasantry, and be the object of their homage 
and admiration, is notoriously one of the very worst landlords in 
Ireland. And I think it will further appear as we proceed, that this 
religious animosity was first caused, afterwards increased, and of late 
tempered to a cool but keener edge than ever, by the measures pur- 
oat in regard to the temporal affairs of the church in this country. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AN Irish CLERGYMAN. 


MR. PALMER’S TREATISE ON THE CHURCH, AND DR. M‘CAUL’S, 
LECTURES ON PROPHECY. 


Sir,—Will you permit me, through the pages of your publication, to 
state that, having in a note, p. 131 of my Lectures, expressed a strong 
opinion respecting a passage in Mr. Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, 
it gives me much pleasure to find that that opinion cannot apply to 
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the last edition of Mr. Palmer's book, as the passage objected to has 
been withdrawn. I regret that I have inadvertently ascribed to Mr. 
Palmer a continuance in a line of argument which he now disclaims. 


I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ALEXANDER M‘CAUuL, 


BISHOP COSIN’S WORKS, 


Sir,—On the faith of Mr. Parker's advertisement, to which you re- 
ferred in your last number, (p. 551, note,) I sent for Bishop Cosin’s 
works, concluding from the language of the advertisement, that I 
should obtain a complete edition. Like yourself, I was not a little dis- 
appointed to find that some of his most valuable works were not in- 
cluded in it. I have thought that probably (as the second volume was 
published some time after the first) other volumes may be yet to come. 
If this be the case, I hope it is intended to allow the purchasers of 
these two volumes to obtain the future ones separate from the rest of 
the society’s publications, or Mr. Parker's advertisement will have 
been the means of misleading others as well as myself.* 
Yours, &e. 


* Since the foregoing letter was put into the printer’s hands, the Editor has received 
a communication with reference to the note on p. 551 of the preceding number of the 
Magazine, from a source on whose accuracy he has every reason to rely, informing 
him, that the University Edition of Beveridge on the Thirty-nine Articles was out of 
print at the time that the Committee of the Anglo-Catholic Library issued that 
treatise to the subscribers as the seventh volume of Bishop Beveridge’s collected works. 
Of course, no one can regret the insertion of it in what is understood to be a com- 
plete edition. ‘The point objected to is, allowing the subscribers to the Anglo-Catholic 
Library to remain under the impression, that they may purchase University editions 
of books without the danger of having mere reprints of them supplied as part of their 
subscription to the Library. ‘They should be carefully and distinctly protected against 
such a mistake, if it be one. No one supposes that the committee, er any of them, 
would act dishonestly towards the subscribers ;—but there is au impression very 
generally felt, that the names on the committees of these publishing societies, are by 
no means a just representation of the actual government and management of the 
affairs of the society—and that persons whom distance or engagements prevent from 
taking any active share in either, allow their names to appear on the committee, so 
that the confidence which their names ought to give to the subscribers, is not only not 
given, but an opposite feeling produced. With regard to Cosin’s works, it never was 
meant that the committee were answerable for a bookseller’s advertisement—but the 
subscribers have a just right to expect distinct information on a subject on which they 
must feel interested, namely, whether the works of Bishop Cosin are to be completed 
as they were led by the committee to expect. No one is more anxious than the 
writer to see the object originally proposed by the society, fully carried out, A sub- 
scriber to the whole series himself, he induced several of his friends to subscribe 
also; and it is for this very reason he wrote as he did.—En, 
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A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professsor of Hebrew, Canon 
of Christ Church, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; being a Critical 
Examination of several points contained in some of his recent writings. By the 
Rey. J. Lecuona, M.A., Spanish Catholic Missionary. London, Brown. 
8vo. pp. 60. 


Ir this pamphlet is to be considered as in any degree indicative of the 
view taken by the Roman-catholic priests in this country of Dr. 
Pusey’s present position, it is not a little remarkable. Of course, no 
one expected that the theory put forward by Dr. Pusey, in his letters 
on Mr. Oakeley’s ease, could have been satisfactory to those Roman- 
ists, who desired his immediate conversion to their communion, and 
who naturally enough, consider the state of neutrality or abeyance 
there advocated to be as irreconcilable with the claims of their 
church, as we believe it to be with the authority of ours. But to 
most persons in that communion, it must seem to be a simple impos- 
sibility for any man to maintain for any length of time the position 
Dr. Pusey had taken up; and thus the probability of his advancing in 
their direction would be a sufficient reason to induce them to remain 
quiet, and allow matters to take their natural course. Mr. Lecuona, 
however, (who dates his preface from Hackney Catholic Chapel, 
Kaster, 1846,) although his pamphlet abounds with passages compli- 
mentary to Dr. Pusey (as au erudite and accomplished gentleman, 
and one whom he believes to be a sincere Christian, &c.) uses lan- 
guage in his preface which seems to indicate a little more impatient 
feeling, and an anxiety perhaps not very surprising, to induce all who 
hold with Dr. Pusey, to take a decided step, and follow the example 
of those who have left the Church. His language shows, in effect, 
what is the real judgment of Romanists relative to the scheme of Ro- 
manizing within the Church of England without proceeding to secesston 
—and on that account it seems worth while to transcribe it. 


** Although it never entered in my original design to give publication to the 
following letter, at the pressing request of some few friends I have been in- 
duced to commit it to the press, in the bope that it may be productive of some 
good, without running any risk of its having a contrary effect. 

‘I am fully aware that its contents will offer but little novelty to the public 
reader. For catholics, it can afford but little to attract their attention. For 
the bigoted and the fanatics of other persuasions, it will undoubtedly prove 
of little service. For the ignorant and the presumptuous, who require a 
mathematical or scientific demonstration to bring them to a belief in the 
mysteries of faith, it can answer no purpose ; but there is another class of 
people in this country, perhaps not the most numerous, but undoubtedly the 
soundest of all who are separated from the communion of the catholic church, 
to whom this letter is especially addressed. These generally enlightened and 
pious people, who have hitherto been deceived by the most fallacious of all 
the devices which impiety itself has ever brought forward for the destruction 
of catholicism, may find, I would fain hope, some matter herein for their 
candid and serious consideration. 

“Catholicism has nothing to fear from its avowed enemies. It will ever 
prove victorious against their attacks. Its most dangerous antagonists are 
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those who, without denying its sublime truths, strive, however, to modify 
them by their ingenuity, so as to place it at an equal distance between right 
and wrong; or, in other words, by filing down and smoothing it in such a 


manner as to present no obstacles in the way of those who would serve two 
masters, 


‘Happily for mankind the rays of Divine truth begin to radiate over this 
great country. The fog of errors is fast dispelling. ‘ The night is now past, 
the day is at hand. The night of dreams has gone by ; the dawn of realities 
breaks forth,—Those who are willing to profess Catholic tenets without for- 
feiting the receipt of Protestant pounds [sic.] will, to their disappointment, lose 
credit among the former dupes of their impracticable theories, and religious 
truth will once more resume its long-lost ascendancy. 

“It only remains for me to exhort, in the Lord, the honest and the sincere 
not to let themselves be carried too far in the way of deception. I claim no 
influence on their opinions : my motto for such persons is this: Search praver- 
fully. Think impartially. Decide conscientiously. é 


“Hackney Catholic Chapel, Easter Sunday, 1846.” 


It is, certainly, at the least, rather rough treatment from a Roman- 
catholic priest, to describe the parties who speak with such tender- 
ness of Rome and Romanism, as “those who are willing to profess 
Catholic tenets without forfeiting the receipt of Protestant pounds.” 
And in many cases one would be very sorry not to express one’s con- 
viction that such a representation of their character and conduct is a 
very unjust one. But still, it is instructive to see that this is the view 
Romanists do take, and that so far from feeling any desire to effect a 
union among Christians by relinquishing what is erroneous in their 
own doctrines, and unjustifiable in their forms, they regard the 
friendship and advocacy which stops short of se¢ession, as ‘ the most 
fallacious of all the devices which impiety itself has ever brought for- 
ward for the destruction of Catholicism.”” What other view they could 
take of the project of a Romanizing party standing still in the position 
of external communion with England, one cannot easily imagine. The 
only thing to create surprise is, their allowing their impatience to get 
the better of their prudence. ‘That, however, is not our concern, but 
theirs. If their speaking out so distinctly should operate as a warn- 
ing, even in the case of a single individual, it would be a matter for con- 
gratulation—and this is not the least important motive which induces 
us to lay Mr. Lecuona’s language before our readers, ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, his language in proof of the light in which a Romish priest must 
regard the judgment in Mr, Oakeley’s case. 

“Tt is not my purpose to dwell long on the merits of the judgment before 
alluded to, or on the weight of your arguments to prove its having been passed 
on mistaken assumptions, as I am but imperfectly acquainted with the laws, 
practice, and technicalities in use in the Court of Arches; nevertheless, I 
cannot help thinking that the learned judge, apparently influenced rather by 
the views and habits of the Anglican Church than by any regard for the differ- 
ence between holding and not renouncing such doctrines as he conceived to be 
in diametrical opposition to those which he, by virtue of his office, felt bound 
to vindicate, appears to have reduced the entire of the matters submitted for 
his adjudication to this simple and comprehensible question :—Can a minister 
of the Protestant church of England hold with impunity doctrines known as 
characteristic of the Catholic Roman church, while in the receipt of Protestant 
emoluments ? The learned judge (and I fully concur with him) found this to 
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be, inconsistent with common honesty, and unjustifiable, according to the 
statutes of his church, and in the absence of all definite or any former deci- 
sions whereby to decide, he resorted, very naturally, to the received laws of 
common sense, which in coimplicated affairs is often the only rule left for the 
guidance of the greatest men. The judge well knew that there is nothing 
like harmony to be discovered between the Catholic church and the Anglican 
establishment: he, therefore, brought the question to an end by adopting that 
course, which, one must think, his duty pointedly required. Neither do | 
purpose, Reverend Sir, in touching on this point, to mean any even the 
remotest disrespect to the excellent gentlemen involved in that judgment, or 
to disparage the able arguments which you set forth to prove the positions 
which you have laid down, but only to show the almost inevitable conse- 
quence of matters purely ecclesiastical being decided by lay judges, who, how- 
ever conscientious they may be, generally look on church questions in a very 


anny i light from that which the spirit of the Christian church points out. 
—p. 


Of course, Mr. Lecuona, asa Romanist, puts the Church of England 
on the one side, and the Catholic church on the other, as being two 
contradictories, as far as their distinctive doctrines are concerned. 
This is but natural. He (giving him credit for honesty) believes his 
church to be the Catholic church, and her tenets Catholicity—and 
every church which refuses submission to Rome, he views as schisma- 
tical and heretical. And, therefore, he cannot tolerate the theory of 
remaining under allegiance to an heretical church, while claiming to 
be in conformity with Catholic doctrine and in spiritual communion 
with the Catholic Church. He regards such a position as impracti- 
cable and absurd. But what is more important, he looks at the ques- 
tion, as any sensible Romanist must, in another light—he regards it 
as if he were standing on the ground taken by the Church of England, 
and he sees at once that an English judge who was called on to de- 
cide whether the right asserted by Mr. Oakeley, to hold all Catholic 
doctrine, can be maintained by a clergyman of the Church of England, 
could give no other sentence than that which was given in Mr. Oake- 
ley’s case. The theory of non-natural subscription might indeed be 
applauded by a Romish priest, so long as the object of Rome was to 
bring men’s minds in this country, to an unsettled condition—but that 
could ouly be avery temporary object. The feeling of the great body 
of the English Church is known to be too decidedly opposed to Ro- 
manism, to give any hope of success beyond proselytism and seces- 
sion. And consequently the Romish party can never feel any per- 
manent interest in upholding either Mr. Oakeley in his claim, to hold 
all Roman doctrine—or Dr. Pusey, in his—‘ to remain in a state of 
abeyance upon it,” a claim, which any one who has looked into Dr. 
Pusey’s late publications, must see to be virtually the same as Mr. 
Oakeley’s. Mr. Lecuona’s language is, no doubt, pretty much that 
which all his brethren would agree to use; so far, at least, as the view 
he takes of the question, there could be but little difference. Thus, 
in referring to Dr. Pusey’s position, that the English Church is a 


branch of the Catholic Church, he treats the argument in the follow- 
ing manner :— 


‘© It is to be much lamented that there are men still to be found in the 
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middle of the nineteenth century so blinded by prejudice and party interests 
as to persist in proclaiming the authors of Protestantism as having been 
persons raised up specially by the hands of the Almighty to repair the ruins 
of His Church. It is to me the most incomprehensible of all things, how an 
Christian, with history in hand and so many incontestable facts before his 
eyes, can persuade himself that Protestantism has restored the Church of 
Christ to her so-called primitive purity ; or that its framers—men who dis- 
graced the age in which they lived by the most disgusting profligacy—could 
be venerated in our days as if they had been the instruments chosen by 
Heaven to renew the face of the earth. I perfectly well know, Reverend Sir, 
that you disclaim identifying your opinions with those agents of the Angel 
of darkness, and this affords me an inexpressible joy, not however unmixed 
with some grief, caused by your deliberately asserting that your Church is 
still a branch of the Catholic Church. I do not doubt this to be your 
conscientious conviction, and if it satisfies your conscience, | can have no very 
great reason to find fault with you. What astonishes me (and I am utterly 
at a loss to account for it) is this—how is it possible that a man of your 
high literary attainments, after walking by the guidance of the bright stars of 
venerable antiquity, can come to such a fatal conclusion. I most sincerely 
regret the stand you make after years of laborious investigations in search of 
truth ; but without despairing, however, that the grace which has been vouch- 
safed to you for a happy commencement in the way of a holy career will at 
last accomplish its end victoriously, by producing in you, as it has done in 
many others, those feeling emotions of joy so natural in those whom a gracious 
Providence has delivered from an almost hopeless shipwreck. But whether 
my hopes shall be realized or not, | am, at all events, disposed to appreciate 
the homage you render to the potency of truth in the many admissions 
which you make in favour of the Catholic Roman Church, and which I view 
in the shape of unquestionable testimony of your candour and integrity. 
Some allowance may indeed be made for those unfortunate Christians who, 
in order to cut matters and difficulties short, take their ground on the prin- 
ciple of self-government in spirituals, and cast overboard the testimonies of 
the godliness, learning, and wisdom of the sainted fathers of past ages, who, 
with scripture in hand, and by precept and example, illustrated the genuine 
Christian faith. Such persons, no doubt, prove their consistency at least by 
remaining where they are; but that a great divine like yourself, who pays an 
unbounded veneration and respect to the illustrious geniuses of antiquity, who 
have so nobly contributed towards the greatness and glory of the Christian 
Church, should make common cause for a single day with an establishment 
built on revolt, heresy, and the subversion of the harmonious economy of the 
whole Christian system, is a point which requires in me a more than ordinary 
conviction to reconcile me to the extraordinary singularity of the case, how- 
ever willing | may be to admit the sincerity of such a person's intentions. 
In proof of this, allow me, Reverend Sir, to extract some passages from some 
of your own letters. 

“ You say :—*‘ It is not anything in our Church which keeps Rome from 
acknowledging us, but heresy existing more or less within us ;” and again, 
‘these are, through His mercy, tokens of the deepening presence of His Spirit 
within her” (the Anglican Church.) Permit me, Reverend Sir, to say to you, 
with due courtesy, that the Holy Spirit presiding over a Church ere | 
stained with heresy, or sanctioning by His presence this abominable sin wit 
all its consequences, is a thing as incomprehensible for a Christian mind to 
believe as it is irreconcilable with the attrioutes of the God of sanctity ; it is 
formally giving the lie to “ the Spirit of Truth, which Christ said should abide 
with His church for ever.” Here there are but two alternatives, which admit 
of no medium. If your Church be stained with heresy,—and there is no 
doubt that it is to a dreadful extent,—then it cannot be said without 
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blasphemy that the Holy Spirit presides over it; or, if it be granted that He 
is now absent from it, because of its being in heresy, then it is beyond all 
doubt clear that He was never present in it—a fact which is fully confirmed 
by your own position,— He does not vcuchsafe His presence in order to 
withdraw it.” Hence it follows that your Church can but badly claim 
apostolical succession, or the possession of those keys which are the exclusive 
gift of the true Church of Christ; the symbol of her supreme power and 
authority ; or any valid ordination to constitute the Christian priesthood ; 
or consequently any altar, or any Catholicity; or any title to being the 
expounder of truth in any sense whatever, This is quite clear, too, in St. 
Cyprian, when he states that “God is one; Christ is one; the Church is 
one; and the Cuarr is one; founded, by the voice of the Lord, upon a rock. 
No other altar can be erected, no other priesthood can be instituted, but the 
one altar and the one priesthood.” ( Epist. ad plebem. de quing. Presb. Schism.) 
Therefore, the true priesthood, the true ministerial authority, the true sacra- 
ments, the true apostolical succession, are gifts of that Church which is in 
communion with the Cuarr founded by the Lord. You go on further to 
say—‘* I ought to say further (although it may pain some) that, considering 
how large a portion of the Church the Roman communion contains, to how 
great a degree the doctrines it formally receives are held in the eastern, how much 
holiness she has had, and what holy books (the fruit of the Spirit of God) she 
has produced, they” (those who stand in the Anglican Church in a similar 
state of abeyance with yourself) *‘ shrink from declaring that to be untrue 
which she has formally declared to be true.”” This passage of yours clears 
the point, if possible, even further. You do not call in question the presence 
of the Holy Spirit in the Catholic Roman Church, to whom alone is her 
holiness due, as well as the fruits of the spirit of God which she has ever 
produced. The [oly Ghost, being once present, will remain there for ever. 
* Behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 
Where He dwelleth it is impossible that error can abide. His Church cannot 
teach against that “‘ faith once revealed to her, and which shall never depart 
out of her mouth.” Therefore, if your Church be stained with heresy, more 
or less, it has no claim to the. title of Christ’s Church. To suppose the 
Holy Ghost presiding simultaneously over two separate and disagreeing 
Churches, and one of which must necessarily be in error, would be to assert 
that the God of righteousness is indifferent to truth and falsehood, to good and 
evil; and the very fact of entertaining such an idea would not only be opposed to 
the instinct of reason and common sense, but in direct contradiction to the holy 
Scriptures, our common creeds, and to the Catholic belief of all ages. St. 
Augustin says :—‘‘ The Catholic Church alone is the body of Christ. The 
Holy Ghost gives life to no one who is out of this body.” (Epist. 185, §. 50. 
Ed. Bened.) Then you must either deny the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the Catholic Roman Church, which would be in opposition to your convic- 
tions, or else ipso facto His absence from your Church is avowed.” —pp. 12—15. 


Of course it is impossible to imagine Roman Catholics taking any 
other view of the subject. The foundation of all Roman doctrines is, 
that a refusal to submit to Rome is in itself heresy and schism: and, 
therefore, except for a temporary purpose, such theories as Dr. Pusey’s 
could not find toleration among them for an instant. 

In a similar manner Mr. Lecuona treats Dr. Pusey’s mode of 
answering the Romish argument, from the case of the Donatists, in 
the following passage, the conclusion of which ought to open the eyes 
of those who still dream of conciliation. 


“There is another curious passage in one of your letters, much connected 
with the same topic, and which I beg leave to touch upon slightly; it runs 
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thus :—“ Roman Catholics have been fond of paralleling us with the Donatists. 
For myself although I have for many years, so to say, lived in St. Augustine 
more than in any other Father, I see more vividly the difference of the cases, not 
the resemblance. They had the Church Universal against them; we have not, 
since the east and west are themselves divided.” 1 do not, Reverend Sir, under- 
stand how you can accuse Roman Catholics of any injustice or want of charity 
in such a parallel. 

“The Donatists could not be accused of having deserted those dogmas which 
they held originally in common with the universal church, whilst you have 
deserted the most essential, which she ever professed, and it may be truly said 
(although in a contrary sense) that in their case there is indeed discoverable 
more of a “ difference of case than a resemblance.” 1 for one would prefer, in 
the alternative of choosing either, the side of the Donatists to that of the best 
organized Protestant communion in existence, upon the same principle by which 
we are taught that between two evils we are to choose the lesser. The error 
of the Donatists in the fourth century was merely this,—that they held that 
the church of all nations had perished because her members, under the perse- 
cution of Dioclesian, had delivered the holy Scriptures into the hands of 
heathen magistrates ; thereby assuming theirs to be the true church of Christ, 
and, notwithstanding their separation from the Catholic communion, they 
still continue to observe the essentials of the Christian faith, so far that St. 
Augustine, in condemning them for their wilfal desertion, and for assuming 
to themselves the name of the true church of Christ in an exclusive sense, did 
not lay to their charge the crime of having either deserted or neglected any 
fundamental article of faith. The great doctor, addressing them, said :— 
* You are with us in Baplism, in the Creed, and iN THE OTHER SACRAMENTS OF 
Gop. But in the spirit of unity, and in the bond of peace, lastly, in the Catholic 
church, you are not with us.” —(St. Aug. Epist. 93 ad Vicentium, § 46, p. 249. 
—Can such be said of Protestants of any shade or colour? Are they in all 
the sacraments of God with the Catholic church of Christ? And if the Dona- 
tists were not in the Catholic church, according to St. Augustine, who could 
find no fault with them, except for their separation from the unity of the 
church universal, how would the Anglican church, and the miserable 
offsprings which it hath brought forth, have been treated by that shining star 
of the early days of Christianity ? Ah! Reverend Sir, if all the reasons which 
you may assign to establish the belief that those who are now of the Protes- 
tant communion are still members of the universal charch, do not go beyond 
the pretended freshness of the mysterious branching with her, they are poor, 
and poor, indeed, beyond the lowest degrees of poverty itself. It can be 
easily pointed out whence this so-much-talked-of freshness comes. Those 
who first planted the Protestant scion in this country knew perfectly well how 
to secure the means whereby to keep it fresh. Calculating by their own 
feelings, they concluded, and rightly enough too, that there would be no lack 
of diligent husbandmen to cultivate the ground around it, and to make it pro- 
duce fruits according to its kind, if they held out to posterity the two very 
enticing objects which dazzled their own eyes,—the cheering anticipations of 
accumulating wealth, and a total release from all religious restraints, which, 
when combined, they were sure would ever produce the desired effect. They 
were not mistaken. They succeeded admirably. They were sure of the 
result, according to the unerring oracle—‘* Wheresoever the body shall be, there 
shall the eagles also be gathered together” Far be it from me, Reverend Sir, to 
reckon you for an instant amongst the number of those birds of prey; I am 
fully persuaded that you are the last in the world who could possibly be 
actuated by any ignoble motives in your religious professions. — I am sure 
you are not a man to sacrifice your conscientious convictions to any 
worldly considerations; but, at the same time, you are not, I think, 
ignorant of the real source whence opposition to “adopting certain truths 
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which for « long season have been neglected” springs, and shall probably here- 
after spring. Efforts are being made by men of known worth, who ought to 
rank themselves in a more honourable cause, to check the tide of human 
aberrations which carries before it whatever obstructs its way, and counteracts 
the fertilizing stream of Divine truth, which is designed to repair the desola- 
tion caused by its impetuosity. But as long as such men insist upon con- 
ciliating extremes which border on impossibility, or, better to say, propping 
up what through utter rottenness is unfit to stand—the English church—all 
must necessarily end in doing nothing bat increase difficulties, and make 
unattainable that which is so much required and so anxiously sought after,— 
the happy blending of all religious distinctions into the one common cause of 
pure, spotless, and undefiled Christianity, as it originally existed, and still exists 
only in the Gne, Holy, Catholic and Apostolical Roman Church, which was, 
is, and ever shall be directed by the Spirit of Truth, as we are positively 
assured by her Divine Founder—the blessed Redeemer of mankind,”—pp. 
31—33. 

Will any man ask himself, what hope there can be of inducing men, 
who can write in such a spirit, to meet the English Church half way 
in the work of conciliation, even supposing the attempt to produce 
union at the sacrifice of truth were lawful. Wedo not mean to assert 
that Dr. Pusey and those who think with him, would consider it law- 
ful. It is indeed but too evident, that Romanizing is in their case no 
compromise or sacrifice of what they believe to be true—but that with 
the great body of Romish doctrine and practice, they feel far more 
sympathy than with the doctrines and forms of the Church of England. 
This may seem harsh or exaggerated to those who are not familiar 
with their later writings; but to those who have read them, the state- 
ment will seem moderate indeed. ‘The tendency is plainly all in one 
direction, and that to Rome. But to all who would think it advisable 
to cut down our formularies in order to conciliate Romanists, it is 
earnestly recommended to consider the tone and spirit evinced by 
Romanists themselves, and to observe, that, whenever they speak with- 
out disguise, they avow distinctly, that nothing short of an unqualified 
surrender and submission on our part will ever satisfy them. The 
whole experience of mankind would prove, even if the Word of God 
were silent, that the method of bringing men to unity is the patient 
declaration of truth. Truth will create disunion, in the first instance, 
and bring a sword upon earth; but in the end it will be found to be 
the only bond of peace and centre of unity. And certainly, if the 
members of the Church of England will but faithfully act on their own 
principles, and endeavour to be such Christians as their church would 
make them, they will do more to advance the unity of Christendom, 
than all the theories of explanation, or schemes of comprehension, that 
have ever been invented. To find Romanists boldly and undisguis- 
edly avowing their irreconcilable hostility to our church, must always 
be matter of thankfulness, so long as they remain unawakened to the 
fearful errors and idolatries of their own communion. Far better, 
that they should speak as they think, and as they must think, if they 
be honest adherents of their own church, as it now stands. We do 
not mean that one should not be thankful to see individual Romanists 
rising superior to the errors and the intolerance of their church. Nor 
do we mean, that the spread of a milder spirit, and of more Scriptural 
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views among them, would not tend to leaven their whole church, and 


to prepare the way, possibly, for a general union among Christians. 
What Christian heart would not rejoice at symptoms such as these ? 
But unless men feel in this way, it is far better they should speak as 
they really do feel: better for themselves, and infinitely better for us, 

Another passage of Dr. Pusey’s letters Mr. Lecuona treats in the 
following manner, which still more clearly proves what is the ulti- 
matum with which alone Rome will be satisfied, and how utterly un- 


tenable the position taken by Dr. Pusey is considered by the Romish 
party. 


“ But what, after all, is the great difficulty to attain a definitive reconciliation ? 
You appear to believe that the cause of our present condition is not difficult to 
understand, and the reason you assign is to me, I confess, as singularly 
strange as it is startling and unsatisfactory. ‘ Jt is what is unholy on both sides 
which keeps us apart.’ Here I am induced to ask you, Rev. Sir, does the 
unholiness to which you allude relate to the doctrinal or practical part of both 
communions (Catholic and Anglican), or to the general conduct. of the 
members of both Churches respectively? If to the latter, there is in my 
opinion an incontestable truth in the sentence ; but if, on the contrary, as you 
seem to refer, when you say—*‘ It is not what is true in the Roman system 
against which the strong feeling of ordinary religious persons among us is directed, 
but against what is unholy in her practice, —the assertion is directed against any 
unholiness in any dogma or any practice approved by our Church (as to what 
concerns yours, you may be a better judge), I must most emphatically protest 
against the groundless accusation. What is there, in fact, unholy in the 
Catholic Roman Church? Pray, Rev. Sir, state one single point, that I may 
have an opportunity of undeceiving you, who, perhaps, are not thoroughly 
acquainted with our practices. Do you discover, Rev. Sir, any discrepancy 
between the theory and practice of our Church? I beg most. confidently to 
assure you that there is xo such thing in existence in the Catholic Church, and I 
now earnestly invite you to prove the contrary. The Catholic Church has ever 
preached and taught the laity what to practise in strict accordance with her 
doctrine. Unlike modern sects, what the Church enjoins is rigorously enforced, 
quietly submitted to, and is performed with diligence and humility by all who 
seek for salvation within her pale. She permits no relaxation of her doctrinal 
laws ; in discipline she accommodates herself to circumstances. The Church 
points the way—the people follow. Your misapprehensions may possibly be 
grounded on some individual abuses which mostly spring from a false zeal of 
devotion, and which it is not in the power of the Church to prevent in every 
case. We cannot, indeed, boast of all our members being models of perfection. 
There are among us bad as well as good: our fields are not without some 
tares which impede the growth of the wheat, and even the grain collected into 
the barn is often of an inferior quality. The contagion of the putrid air, 
which we unavoidably breathe, has spread among us its baneful effects : the 
unholiness of some infects the purity of others—the malignant. cockle, of 
licentiousness, so visible every where, chokes up the precious seed of righteous- 
ness ; but it has been decreed in the Eternal Councils of Heaven that it should 
be so, and we cannot expect that the verdant fields of Christianity will ever be 

urified until the harvest time comes. But, in reality, between the existence of 
individual abuses and the countenancing of them by our Charch there is a very 
wide difference. What is there so sacred under Heaven which when once in the 
hands of men, is not liable to abuse? To require perfection in finite beings 
would be aiming at elevating them to a degree of impeccability for which oa 
were never intended as long as they live in this world. Therefore, if we apply 
to individual cases, either for good or evil, as the criterion whereby to judge 
of the merits of any large body in society, or of any institution resting on 
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human agency, I cannot believe it possible that there could be found one upon 
earth which would not be subject to censure ina lesser or a greater degree. 

‘In the midst of the obstacles which surround us it is for the good of both 
sides to give a testimony of themselves that they have at heart the long wished 
for reconciliation. There is indeed still a great deal of good in your communion 
as well as in ours, Can they refuse to join in a holy brotherhood, and to show 
forth their zeal for the honour and glory of God? But how can those who 
have been on different sides, and inculcating different doctrines hitherto, be 
brought into a close connexion, so as to work in one common cause? Which 
of the two sides is to yield to the supremacy of the other? Here the great 
difficulty lies. You, Reverend Sir, however much you may wish to unite what 
is now divided, do not appear disposed to yield when you say,—‘ We should 
love the Roman Church, her saints and holy teachers ; prize, if we know it, every- 
thing which is of the Spirit of God in her ; yet, her having had very holy men and 
having had high gifts is no reason why we should leave that Church in which God 
has ed us.’ After this expression of your sentiments, suppose for a 
moment, Reverend Sir, that things were where they stood in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, I beg to ask you, would you feel justified 
in separating yourself from the communion of the holy Catholic Roman 
Church? Would you consider it a duty on your part to foster a schism 
for the purpose of forming another Church out of the jurisdiction of the 
Mother Church? A pretension only to consistency seems to require of you 
an answer in the negative. AND IF THERE WAS NO PLAUSIBLE REASON 
TO EFFECT THE SEPARATION WHICH THEN TOOK PLACE, WHERE IS THERE 
ANY NOW TO REMAIN SEPARATED? Is not the Catholic Roman Church the ~ 
same now in all fundamentals as she was at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century? Has her general system undergone any substantial change? 
May I not with confidence and in justice set the whole world at defiance 
to prove the contrary? Pray, Reverend Sir, reflect seriously on your present 
condition ; weigh things in the impartial balance of your conscience, and see 
whether a Church gifted so highly in every respect, and ever ‘contending for 
the faith once delivered to the Saints,’ can be deserted on any grounds what- 
ever, or if any sincere Christian‘can remain separated from her without 
declaring open war against the Almighty himself and the admirable order 
established by Him in His holy Church.’’"—pp. 36—38. 


But that Dr. Pusey is regarded by Romanists as an instrument to 
effect what they call the reconversion of England, is as distinctly ac- 
knowledged, as their dissatisfaction with the theory by which he jus- 
tifies his continuance in the English Church. 


“ The time is approaching, | do sincerely believe, when truth will combat 
error; therefore, let all those who feel an interest in the triumph of the 
former fight the good battle with the ardour of heroic enterprise, and their 
efforts will, in the end, be crowned with signal victory, under the blessing of 
Heaven. When this happy event shall take place it is not for me to 
determine. God has times and seasons to execute His mighty designs, 
which it would be neither proper nor possible for us to know. Lle, from 
the throne of His glory, keeps watch over all sublunary affairs. He holds 
in his hands the reins whereby he rules the hearts ef men as He pleases. 
When He purposes to save a nation out of the chaos of corruption, ignorance, 
moral degradation, or false progress, He, always merciful and kind to his 
creatures, sends some extraordinary men to achieve events humanly impossible or 
unexpected. These providential phenomena appear in the course of time, and 
spread a salutary influence among the victims of the reigning immorality, who, 

ly becoming sensible of their delusion, step back to the centre of happiness,— 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ. I look on you, Reverend Sir, as being one of 
these instruments of the moral and religious regeneration of this kingdom. 
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May God grant that my expectations may be fulfilled in this respect. The 
work appears still in embryo—imperfect—confused. Time, I hope, will, 
through Divine interposition, bring it to perfection. I have only to entreat 
you, Reverend Sir, that you will peruse anew those monuments of Christian 
antiquity, and more especially those left by St. Augustine, whom you seem 
more particularly to venerate, that you may become more and more convinced 
that the Catholic Church cannot be found in two or more discordant and 
widely different communions ; that your Church, according to the doctrine of 
the great Fathers of the Universal Church, has no shelter under the name of 


Christian antiquity; that all pretensions of branching your Church with the 
Catholic Church are untenable ; and that you are in the most undeniable position 


of heresy and schism, in which state eternal happiness is morally inpeaiale I 

sincerely hope, and pray to the Almighty that he will bestow on you sufficient 

grace to enable you to surmount all the difficulties which surround you at the 
resent moment, and that you will earnestly co-operate to prepare for the 
hurch of God days of glory and happiness.”—pp. 48, 49. 


This is a very remarkable passage. But it is certainly not so ex- 
traordinary as that which follows, and which is most earnestly recom- 
mended to the attention of all, who persuade themselves that the dis- 
cipline of the Roman church tends to raise the standard of holiness 
and morals in her communion. 


“I would fain impress upon you, Reverend Sir, the belief that the re- t 
conversion of England to the Catholic faith can never take place so long as ‘- 
the people are made to believe that your Church is a sound and integral ; 
branch of the Catholic Church. If, in fact, salvation is attainable in the 
Protestant Church with the same undoubted security as in the Catholic 
Church, it is impossible to assign any reason why any Protestant Christian 
should change his faith. “ I, for one—and I say so from my heart—supposing 
that such were the case, would prefer to be, ceteris paribus, a Protestant, for the 
simple reason, THAT 1 WOULD LIKE MUCH BETTER to walk with a light stick in 
my hand, than with a hundred-weight stone on my back ; ror, on an examination 
of the respective duties of Protestantism and Catholicism, it is easy to discover 
that the latter is a clog to all unlawful passions ; a bridle by which to check all 
those desires which are held dearest by corrupt nature; whilst the former 
requires nothing positive as a Christian duty, and allows full vent, if not by 
its teaching, at least by its silent sanction to whatever can flatter iiwman vanity, 
and the propensities of flesh and blood.”—pp. 49, 50. 


Again and again have we read this passage, and every time with in- 
creased astonishment. Surely, when we find a Christian clergyman 
avowing that if a mah’s salvation were as secure in the Protestant 
church as in the Roman-eatholic church, he would consider it “ im- 
possible to assign any reason why any Protestant Christian should 
change his faith”’—one naturally supposes that his reason for such 
an avowal must be, that he considered the tenets and discipline © 
of both churches to be equally favourable to the formation of holiness 
of character, equally powerful to check immorality and control the 

ions of their members. But is this the reason avowed by Mr. 
Leeuona? Directly the reverse. He declares that Romanism, in 
his judgment, is a clog to all unlawful passions, a bridle by which to 
check all those desires which are held dearest by corrupt nature—while 
Protestantism allows full vent to whatever can flatter human vanity and 
the propensities of flesh and blood, and therefore—is his extraordina 
conelusion—if a man can be secure of salvation as a Protestant, ti ts 
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im podsible to any reason why he should his faith. Nay 
he’ declares, for his own part,—but really one would be afraid to re- 
present him words except his own— 


gtd ty Sib 
“ for one—and I say so from my heart—supposing that such. were the case, 
would prefer to.be, ceteris pane Protestant, for the simple reason tHat | 
WOULD LIKE MUCH BETTER to walk with a light stick in my hand than with 
a ight stone on my back ; For, on an examination of the respective 
duties of Protestantism and Catholicism, it is easy to discover that the latter 
is a to all unlawful passions, a bridle by which to check all those desires which 
are held dearest by corrupt nature ; whilst the former requires nothing positive 
as a Christian duty, allows full vent, if not by its teaching, at least by its 


silent sanction, /o whatever can flatter human vanity and the propensities of flesh 
and blood.” —p. 50. 


These words, God knows, are quoted with no feelings of triumph. 
But surely, little hope of a return to truth or unity can there be, while 
it is possible for a clergyman of any church under heaven to print and 
publish such a sentence, without a consciousness that he was destroying 
his own character. However, if men can write and print in such a 
manner, and still maintain their position as clergymen of the church 
of Rome, it seems important to let Protestants know that they do so : 
most important to place such language before those, who, by the pub- 
lication and circulation of Roman-catholic books, are teaching men 
to look for that among Romanists, which they might find in their Bibles 
and their Prayer-books,—teaching men to undervalue the piety and 
morals of the church of England, and to venerate the piety and morals 
that are formed by the monastery and the confessional, as the ideal of 
the Christian life. Would that they might be induced to pause before 
it be too late, and to contemplate the fearful gulf into which they are 
hastening with their deluded. followers. Most certainly, if this be the 
piety and morality which are to be learned at Rome, that man incurs 
a fearful responsibility who endeavours to make Romanism popular, — 


MISCELLANEA, 


COLONIAL BISHOPRICS COMMITTEE. 
(THIRD REPORT.) 


THE committee appointed to arrange measures in concert with her 
majesty's government for the erection and endowment of additional 
bishoprics in the colonies and dependencies of Great Britain, cannot 
commence their Third Report without an expression of joy and thank- 
fulness at the progress which, by God’s blessing, has been made in 
the great work since the time when it was committed to their care. | 

During the past year the important colony of New Brunswick, and 
the island of Ceylon, were constituted independent dioceses, by the 
erection of bishops’ sees at Fredericton and Colombo ; and the com- 
mittee are happy in being enabled to state, that her majesty the Queen 
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has, given her royal consent to the immediate subdivision, of the 
diocese of Australia into three’ distinct bishopries, by the establish- 
ment of one see at Morpeth, for the northern division of New South 
Wales, and of another at Melbourne for the district of Port Phillip. 

‘These new sees, which could not have been constituted ‘but for a 
generous sacrifice of private interests on the part of the Bishop of 
Australia, will derive a considerable portion of their endowment from 
the Colonial Bishoprics Fund. 7 

Thus, then, within the space of five years, which have elapsed since 
the “ Declaration of Archbishops and Bishops” was signed at Lam- 
beth, nine new sees have been erected. Of these, two—namely, 


Gibraltar and Fredericton—derive their endowments almost exclu- . 


sively from the fund placed at the diposal of the episcopal trustees ; 
and four others, namely, New Zealand, Tasmania, Melbourne, and 
Morpeth, receive important assistance from the same source. The 
remaining three, namely, Antigua, Guiana, and Colombo, have been 


endowed by means of a different distribution of the funds at the 


disposal of the imperial or colonial government for ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

The foregoing summary will show that of the original design, as 
set forth in the “ Declaration of Archbishops and Bishops,” great 
part has been already accomplished ; and the committee have much 
satisfaction in reporting, that no less a sum than 15,0002. has been 
contributed towards the endowment of a bishopric (not originally 
contemplated) within the British possessions in the Chinese seas. 

Of this endowment fund, the sum of 50002. has been most liberally 
given by two individuals (over and above their donation of an equal 
sum for the erection of a college); 6000/. was raised by congre- 
gational collections in the diocese of London, under the authority of 
the bishop’s pastoral letter ; a grant of 2000/. was voted by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and about an equal amount has 
been remitted to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, by 


individual contributors. But a considerable additional sum will yet . 


be required, and a special committee has been named to collect such 
further funds as may be necessary to make a permanent provision 
for the see. 

Of the colonies still remaining without episcopal superintendence, 
the Cape of Good Hope and South Australia have been mentioned in 
preceding Reports as presenting the strongest claims; and it would 
have been the duty of the committee on the present occasion to renew 
the appeal on their behalf, had it not pleased God to put it into the 
heart of an individual member of the Church, by an exercise of almost 
unexampled liberality, to guarantee adequate endowments for a 
bishopric in each of those colonies. 

It is well known that the Lord Bishop of Calcutta is using the most 
strenuous efforts to obtain a subdivision of his own enormous dio- 
cese, by the erection of a bishopric at Agra, for the north-western 
provinces. Such an arrangement is imperatively required for the 
welfare and extension of the Church of England in Northern India ; 
while the recent wonderful spread of Christianity in the southern 
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provinces of Tanjore and Tinnevelly must, ere long, force attention to, 
the importance of sending forth a chief pastor for the special over- 
sight of those infant churches. 

. The committee, before concluding their Report, consider it a duty 
incumbent upon them to specify those other possessions of the crown 
which, from their importance, as well as their distance from any ex- 
isting see, appear to require resident bishops. They are principally 
- oan Leone, Western Australia, the Mauritius, and Prince Rupert’s 

But it is obvious that a further subdivision will, ere long, be re- 
quired in many of the existing dioceses ; and even at present, the 
rapidly-increasing population of Canada, taken in connexion with its 
vast territorial extent, demands for the efficient administration of the 
Church within that province, an addition of at least two bishops. 

Upon the whole, although the committee do not look forward to an 
early termination of their labours, they cannot but regard the success 
which has hitherto been vouchsafed to them as an encouragement to per- 
severe in the good work which they have undertaken, till the Church, 
by the Divine blessing, has been fully organized in every dependency 
of the British Crown. 

This important end, however, cannot be attained without a strenuous 
and united effort on the part of the Church at home; and the com- 
mittee feel assured that they shall not call in vain upon the faithful 
members of that Church to help forward its extension, by their active 
co-operation and their continued prayers. 


W. CanrTuar. C. WINTON. 
E. Exsor. E. Dune. 
Jonn G, ARMAGH. G. 
Rp. Dusuin. J. LINcoLn. 
C. J. LOnpon. 
79, Pati. 
May 18, 1846, _ 


Asstract or Receipts and Payments from the commencement of the 
Fund, Jan. 1841, to May 1846. 


RECEIPTs. 
Sprcia, Funps: Donations and Subscriptions :— 
For Ceylon - - 79 12 
Cape of Good Hope - ° 141 15 6 
Mauritius - 62 0 0 
South Australia - - 363 11 0 
China - 220 0 0 
Prince Rupert’s Land - 188 10 0 
1006 8 6 
New Zealand - - - 2,287 8 0 | 
Tasmania 166 10 0O 
Gibraltar . - $,094 15 11 
Fredericton - - 2691 7 4 


8,190 1 8 


Passage and Outfit - - - 1,000 0 0 
Insurance on Books. and Sacra- 
mental Plate, &c, for the use of 
the See - - 350 0 
Consecration Fees - - 
0 
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Donations - - - - $4653 2 0 

_ Bishop of Pastoral Letter- - 8,198. 6 7 
Bishop of Salisbury’s Pastoral - 
Annual Subscriptions - - $5,783 6 
Interest on Exchequer Bills - - - . 93,466 6 7 i 
Premium on purchase and sale 3u3 14 | 
Dividends on Stock - 4 5 
Interest on Debenture - - - 786 12 10 
£81,890 11 4 | 
PAYMENTS, 44 


Bishop (44 years) - - 2,700 0 
4070 7 2 
TASMANIA : ay 
Outfit - : 750 0 0 ag 
Furniture and linia for te See 350 0 0 M 
Armorial Patent 80 14 0 
Consecration Fees - 20 8 8 
Bishop (2} years) - 900 0 0 
Purchase of Land for Endowment 5,000 0 0O ay 
7,101 2 8 i 
GIBRALTAR: 
Outfit and Furniture for the See - 500 0 0 ; 
Armorial Patent and Seal - ~~ 9 6 6 nM 
Consecration Fees - 20 3 0 1 
Bishop (4 years - - - 4,800 0 0 K, ag 
5,415 9 6 aa 
FREDERICTON: 
Passage and Outfit —- . - 650 0 0 ag 
Bisho ear) - - - 
yom) 1,274 10 1 
GENERAL Funp: 
Expenses attending Public Meeting, 
Report of Proceedings, &c. : 89 3 2 
Printing Resolutions, Annual Re- 
ports, Pastoral Letters, Liste of 
Subscribers, &c. + 263 2 6 
Advertisements - eo 163 10 10 
Treasurers’ Clerk and Collet, 
Stationery, Postage, an 
tal expenses (54 years) - - 9875 12 7 ri 
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Caritat Purcuasep : 
£11,660, 17s. 1d., 3} per cent. - 12,000 0 0 
£1,100, Exchequer Bills = - - 1,130 13. 9 

London. and Birmingham Railway | 
Debenture, dated 30 July, 1845 50,000 0 0 i 
— 63,130. 13, 9 


Batance at the Bank of England, 1 May, 1846. .-.,.. 619 1 


- £81,890 ll 4 


LAW. 


CONSISTORIAL COURT, DUBLIN, 
(From the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal.) 


THE OFFICE OF THE JUDGE PROMOTED BY THE RIGHT REV. FATHER IN GoD, 
JAMES THOMAS, LORD BISHOP OF OSSORY, LEIGHLIN, AND FERNS v. THE VERY 


REV. CHARLES VIGNOLES, D.D., DEAN OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF. ST 
CANICE, KILKENNY. 


Tus was a case of office promoted by the Lord Bishop of Ossory 
against the Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. Canice, Kilkenny, for 
removing a monument, font, and stove, in the cathedral church, with- 
out proper authority. 

The following note of the judgment has been furnished by one ote the 
advocates engaged in the cause. 


JUDGMENT. 


Dr. leeurn RavoLirr.—The question in this cause arises on the 
admissibility of the articles. The citation issued in a cause of office 
at the promotion of the Bishop of Ossory against the Dean of St. 
Canice. The articles in substance charge : That the care of the fabric 
of every church, cathedral or parochial, is intrusted to, and placed in 
the ordinary of the diocese, and that no monument, font, or stove, or 
other fixture within such church, whether for use or ornament, can be 
legally placed or put up therein, or removed-when put up therein, nor 
can any change in the edifice or fabric of such churches, or the fixtures 
or ornaments thereof, be legally made without the sanction, consent, or 
permission of such ordinary. Art, 3. 

That the cathedral of St. Canice is in the diocese of Ossory, and 
that the bishop is the ordinary of the cathedral, and that whatever 
power is possessed by the dean is, and must be, possessed and enjoyed 
by him, in subordination to the lawful authority and power of the 
bishop as such ordinary. Art. 4. 

That by letter, bearing date May 24th, 1844, the bishop cautioned 
the dean against making any changes, any important changes at least, 
in the fabric of the cathedral, its ornaments, its fixtures, or its services, 
without first consulting him, and. obtaining his approbation, Art,.10. 
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* That, November 3rd, 1844, subsequently to the feceipt of the said) 
letter, the dean, of his own’ mere authority, did remove @ worument 
erected to the memory of Mr. Francis Foulks from the south transépt 
re “ cathedral to the side aisle, without the consent of the’ bishop. 

' That, May 15th, 1844, the dean, of his mere authority, and with- 
out any licence or permission of the bishop, did remove from the choir 
of the cathedral a stove, erected by the late Bishop for the purpose of 
assisting to warm said choir. Art. 6. 

That after removing said monument and stove the dean was re- 
quired by the bishop, by letter, dated December 13th, 18-44, to restore 
the same to their former places in the cathedral. Art. 10. | 

That, May 2nd, 1845, the dean in like manner removed a font 
theretofore used for baptism, aud which had been erected there by the 
desire, and with the consent, of the late bishop, and of the dean and 
chapter for the time being. Art. 7. ; Sey 

That after the removal of the font, the bishop, by letter, dated May 
ith, 1845, directed the dean forthwith to restore the same to its place 
in the cathedral, Art. 11. 

That the dean has not replaced the monument, stove, or font, but 
has refused so to do, contrary to his oath of obedience, and in defiance 
of the bishop’s lawful authority. Art. 12. 
~ "That by such acts the dean has usurped the power of the bishop, and | 
rr subjected himself to suspension, or other ecclesiastical censure a 

rt. 13. 

\ And that, as the bishop is a party interested in the cause, the arch- El 
‘bishop has jurisdiction, and therefore the dean has been cited into 
this court. Art. 15. 

The articles then pray that the dean may be canonically punished, 
and compelled to desist from such excesses and contempt for the future, 
and be obliged to restore to their former situations the monament, font, 
and stove, and that he be condemned in the costs of the suit, 

The admission of these articles has been opposed on the ground that 
they do not disclose any canonical offence committed by the dean. 
It is contended that by the common law of this realm the dean had a 
authority to do all the acts complained of, and that the bishop has uo ‘a 
power to interfere, unless the acts complained of were injurious to the 
cathedral, and, that such injury should be specially alleged. Whileon 
the part of the bishop it is argued that none of the acts complained of 
could be lawfully done by the dean without the bishop's consent, or 
at least against his consent, whether they be injurious to the cathedral 
or not. It is conceded on the part of the impugnant that the bishop ia 
is the visitor of the dean and chapter, and that as such visitor, or as 4 
ordinary of the diocese, he may correct or control any mismanage- 
ment or abuse ; but it is said that he has no original authority in the 
cathedral as respects the particulars complained of, or at all. g 
‘Tf these acts had been done in a parish church contrary to the order 
of the bishop, there is no doubt that the bishop would have the jaris- 
diction here claimed, nor, having regard to the cases cited in arga- 
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-ment, could such right be disputed ; but the case of the dean is rested 

_ 80lely on the alleged difference between cathedral and parochial 
ps churches in this respect ; and if such a distinction be well founded, 
4 these articles must be rejected, as they do not allege that any injury 
‘ has been done to the cathedral ; and if the bishop has not the original 
or controlling jurisdiction here claimed, there has been no such dis- 
obedience or contempt on the part of the dean as is punishable in this 
court, nor which requires any answer from him. | 

There were two classes of cathedrals of the old foundation :—1. The 
cathedral, as it existed at common law, or of common right. 2. ‘Those 
which are called exempt or privileged cathedrals. ‘To the considera- 
tion of cathedrals of the second class, Frances, a Spanish writer, cited 
in argument, has devoted a whole chapter. Their exemptions or privi- 
leges originated in special compositions or grants; but as for the pur- 
poses of the present argument the cathedral of St. Canice is not to be 
considered as within this class of privileged cathedrals, it is unneces- 
sary to discuss the subject further than to notice some positions laid — 
down by Frances, which are material to be kept in mind in discussing 
ee present question. Thus in the chapter to which I have alluded, 

Says : 

quibus cum episcopus in tota dicecesi habeat intentionem fun-— 
datam a jure, circa jurisdictionem, et doctores omnes conveniunt, ne- 
cessario sequitur exemptionis materiam odiosam esse: ac per conse~ 
quens eo esse interpretandam.”—De EKecles. Cathed. p. 560, 
num. 124, 

And again, “ Ex ea potissimum ratione, quia ea que per privilegia -\ 
exemptionis expressé non adimunter, Episcopo consentur reservata, 
atque sub ejus remanent jurisdictione ; quare non solum exemptio, 
verum etiam privilegia, in ea concessa strictissime debere intelligi et 
declarari.”—Jbid. num. 128. A principle, familiar to the common 
law of this country, which precludes the possibility of the court mak- 
ing any presumption against the jurisdiction of the bishop, unless 
grounded u @ grant, or on a custom which may be regarded as 
evidence of a special composition, 

For the purpose of this argument the cathedral of St. Canice must 
be treated as a cathedral at common law, and it must be assumed 
here that neither by composition, nor by special custom, has any ex- 
emption from the original jurisdiction of the bishop or ordinary of 
the diocese ever been conceded to the cathedral, its dean, or dean 
and chapter. If there be any special law or custom regulating the 
jurisdiction and powers of all bishops in all cathedrals, the present case 
should be decided according thereto; but particular local customs can 
have no weight, as none are pleaded in this case, 

Though there has been much research displayed by the advocates 
who argued this case, no express authority has been cited, nor have I 
been able to discover any specifically defining the extent and limits of 
the bishop’s jurisdiction in cathedral churches, at common law or 
otherwise. Much of the obscurity may have arisen from the cireum- 
stance that almost every cathedral had its own fundatory charters, or 
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subsequent compositions, evidenced by custom or otherwise, whereby 
such matters were regulated and settled, in this respect differing from 

ochial churches, which have been regulated by one general rule of 
aw applicable to all. In the absence of all express authority it be- 
comes necessary to consider the original connexion of the, bishop with 
the cathedral, and his ancient jurisdiction and duties therein, in order, 
if possible, to ascertain the present limits thereof, and whether they be 
regulated by any defined general custom, In 2 Rolle Rep. 449, 
Dodderidge, J., states :.“ Bishops were before archdeacons, preben- 
daries, parsons, or vicars, for at first there was but one diocese, and 


no other dignity ecclesiastical, no other parson, but the bishop; after- . 


wards that diocese was divided into several other dioceses, but before 
that time the bishop in his diocese did place ministers and preachers as 
he thought fit.” Afterwards parishes were formed, and churches 
founded and endowed. But the cathedral was and continued to be 
the sedes Hpiscopi, and parish church of the whole diocese, which 
diocese was therefore commonly called parochia in ancient times, till 
the application of this name to the lesser branches into which it was 
divided, made it for distinction’s sake to be called only by the name of 
diocese. Burn, E. L, i. 203. Gibs. 171. Every bishop hath his: 
cathedral and council. Godolph. p.35. But “at first there was only 
one church in each diocese, viz. at the place where the bishop and his 
clergy resided and performed all divine offices.” 4yl. Parerg. p. 167. 
In it the bishop placed those who were to assist him in such duties, 
and after the parochial system was established, the bishop retained a 

rtion of the clergy to assist him in the performance of divine service 
and other duties in his cathedral, and also as his council, from whence 
sprung the bodies called deans and chapters. But the bishop was and 
continued under the obligation to preach and officiate in his cathedral 
and to reside thereat, all which duties were enforced by the Canons 
of the church, the earlier of which show the very intimate connexion 


between the bishop and his cathedral, which is observed on by Fag- . 


nanus, as cited by Dr. Todd: “ Non est tanta communio inter Epis- 
copum et inter capellas vel monasteria, seu alia pia loca, quanta est 
inter Episcopum et ecclesiam cathedralem, cui est spirituali conjugio 
copulatus.”—Fagn. X. i. De Trans. Episc.c, quanto. num. 5, And 
Ayl. p. 293, observes, that of oblations made by the people on the 
altar in the mother church, one moiety went to the bishop, and the 
other to the clergy; while in ial churches, only the third part 
to the bishop. So likewise, the bishop got all oblations in a parish 
church in which he officiated, and not the minister or curate of said 
church, it being the bishop’s parish. Wherefore the law enjoins the 
bishop not to prejudice the curate therein by doing his office oftener 
in one parish than in another, for if he does he shall not have the obla- 
tions. But the Canons enjoin that “ bishops shall Se at their Cathe- 
drals on some of the greater festivals, and at least in some part of 
Lent.” —Steph. Lang. Lind. 130, cited Burn. E. L. i. 284. Again, 
«‘ Bishops shall be at their cathedral churches, and officiate there on 
the chief festivals, on the Lord’s day, and in Lent and Advent,”— 
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Otho. 56. And “ Bishops shall be personally resident to take, care of; 
their. flock ,-and for thé comfort of the church intrusted to them, espe-., 


days in Lent and Advent, unless their absence be re- 


quired>by their saperiors, ‘or for other just catise.”—Orho. 118. And. 
Lindwood; de‘ cleric. non resid. 131, note b, in verb. “ Cathedralibus”.. 
—*‘* non autem intendit auctor de 


suntepiscoporum sponse.” He then proceeds to state that where a. 


Collegiatis—nam cathedrales ecclesiee _ 


very 


bishop-has*two cathedrals he should attend in them alternately, if they 
are sufficiently near to each other, otherwise that he should select one 


of them. Again, “de jure commune episcopus tenetur diebus domi- 
nicis in ecclesia sud personaliter interesse.”—Lind, ibid. not. in. verb. 


** de majoribus Festis.” All these Canons are collected in Gibs, Cod... 


i. 192... They are substantially embodied in the collection of the 
Canon Law, made in the reigns of Hen, VIII. and Ed. VI., called» 
Reformatio Legum. “Potius eant ad cathedralem ecclesiam, ibi vel. 
ipsi concionentur, aut concionantem audiant, et sacramenta, in com- 
munione vel ipsi ministrent, vel cum aliis percipiant.” Ref. Leg. De 
Keel. et Minisir. ejus. cap. 15. de Resid. Episc. So late as the reign: 


of Edw. IV. an order was made by the king that bishops should. 


preach four times a year, once in their cathedral. 4 Wilk. Conc. p. 9. 
The same rule is in part continued by the 24th English Canon of 1603, 


which directs that in cathedral churches the Holy Communion shall. 


be administered upon principal feast days, sometimes by the Bishop, if 
he be present, sometimes by the dean, and sometimes by a canon or 
prebendary.’’ Although the corresponding Irish Canon, the 18th, 


merely directs that “in every cathedral and collegiate church, and ) 
every parish church, the Holy Communion shall be administered by. 


the parson, vicar, or minister,” without distinguishing between bishops, 
deans, and-others. There is nothing in the statute law to exonerate 


the bishop from these duties, for though they are not within the provi- | 


sions of the Residence Acts, the canon law and all jurisdiction there- 
under are preserved, see also 5 Geo. IV. c. 91.8.82. And Bishop [?] 
Watson observes, ‘* But though an archbishop or bishop be not tied to 
be resident npon his bishopric by Stat. 21 Henry VIII., yet they are 


_ thereto,obliged by the ecclesiastical law, and may be compelled to. 


keep residence by ecclesiastical censures,”— Watson, 374. 
The right of baptism and barial in cathedrals was originally vested 
in the bishops, though “in succeeding ages, when the nation became 


populous, and many villages were built, some of them more remote : 
from the cathedral, the bishop gave Jeave that churches should be . 
built there, and transferred the right of baptism and burial to them, 


which, with the right to tithes, made them parochial.’’—Nelson, 171. 
Lee v.- Daniel, 12 Mod. 229. But the right to administer baptism in 
cathedral churches remained. Lindw. de Baptism, not. in verb. 
“ Eecles Baptism.”’ Sive cathedrali sive parochiali, tali quee habet 
populam nam in ecclesia collegiaté vel conventuali, que non habet 


populum pon debet esse that this right to ad- . 


minister baptism is founded on the cath 


ral being the parish church . 
of the diocese, 
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From ‘all these authorities’ it is plain that the, bishop,,besides, being'»\\’ 
ordinary of the whole diocese, the cathedral, had. /peculiar 
connexion with the cathedral as the chief minister, or :indambénti':) 
thereof; and, by some writers, he is called incumbent thereof». 
Godolph, p. 136. Nelson, p. 170, Hughes. No other word:deseribes''— 
his position in relation to his cathedral, which is called hisown church) 
so well, The cathedral ranked as the first church of the diocese; andy- « 
before the act of uniformity, its liturgies were followed as the guide ~ 
and rule for all the parochial and inferior churches of the diocese ; and'' | 
this because the bishop was the chief thereof, and was accustomed. 
and was bound to preach and officiate therein, and to superintend the 
performance of divine services, assisted by the dean and others of rank | 
and eminence in the church, All other churches were subject thereto ; 
and in honour of the cathedral church, and in token of subjection to it 
as the bishop's see, every parochial minister within the diocese paid to 
the bishop an annual pension, called anciently Cathedraticum.—Gibs. 
195. Kennett, Paroch, Ant.—and Spellman, writing in 1687, states— 
‘“‘ Hispanis hodie el Catredatico nuncupatur.”—Gioss, In further token 
of subjection to the cathedral as the mother church, the inhabitants of 
some parishes were at times obliged to go in procession to the cathe- 
dral. In the Appendix to 2 Gibs, there is a dispensation to the inha- 
tants of Stratford at Bowe to exempt them from this service. This 
dispensation was granted in 1542, and by the bishop, without taking 
any notice of the dean and chapter. The canons and rules already 
adverted to, and dispersed through our writers, are substantially em- 
bodied in Frances, who establishes that the bishops filled the double 
character—firstly, of incumbent of the cathedral ; secondly, of ordi- 
nary or prelate of the entire diocese, including the cathedral; whereas 
in parish churches he was only ordinary, and not incumbent in this 
sense, though he had the cure of souls throughout his diocese ; thus he © 
says: Ex quibus hodie episcopus, sicut antea, dici non potest paro- » 
chus sive rector éotius diwcesis, sed solius Cathedralis, et preelatus su 
omnes totius dicecesis, quod verificari non poterat ante tempus divi- 
sionis, quandoquidem omnium curam habebent. Quare cum ratio 
constitutiva ecclesize cathedralis, non solum consistat in eo quod epis- 
copus sedeat, cum in Omnibus episcopatibus sedere possit ; sed in’ eo 
quod ipsa ecclesia jure desponsationis quam contrahit cum episcopo 
_ sedeat, et ex ea prerogativas et superioritatem in omnes inferiores 
exerceat; et a qua omnes totius dicecesis normam accipere debeant.’”’ |” 
— Frances, de Eccles. Cathedr. p. 33, num. 138, Again; “ Et quidem 
de jure, unusquisque in sua debet sepeliri parochia. Hine est quod» 
Episcopus in sua debet sepeliri Cathedrali propter vinculum matri- 
monii spiritualis, quo ipsi conjungitur.”—Jb. p. 271, num. 7. In p. 211, 
he discusses the subject of repairs of cathedrals, to which I shall advert — 
hereafter. Then as to the appointment of preachers, he says: “Et 
ita electio preedicatoris Cathedralis spectat ad episcopum, absque eo: 
quod possit compellere tali casu populum, vel capitulum ad aliquid 
solvendam : si tamen nominationem alicui cedat, potest eum compel- 
lere eleemosynam preestandam.’—Jb, p. 316, num. 242, Again— 
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** Quam obligationem ratione officii et muneris preedicationis denotat 
sedes Episcopi in ecclesia in altum posita: erigitur enim in eeclesia 
cathedrali sublimis, ut ex eo loco populum admoneat, doceat, arguat, 
increpet, unde mirum non est, si pulpitum ecclesie cathedralis, quod 
proprius est locus preedicantis episcopi, tot tantisque prerogativis ador- 
netur.”—Jb. num. 224. I recollect that the late Archbishop of Armagh 
always preached from his throne, which he used as his pulpit. The 
canons of our church also forbid strangers not licensed by the bishop 
to preach in the cathedral. Frances then proceeds to discuss the rules 
which regulate the placing of the font: “ Unde non solum in ecclesia, 
verum in ea parte quam episcopus designaverit, collocandus est fons.” 
—p. 321, num. 3]. And again—*“ Unde antiquitus, solus episcopus 
minister erat baptismi: coeteri vero ex delegatione episcopi, merito 
ergo solus episcopus in sold cathedrali, baptizare his diebus solemnibus 
poterat, cum ipsi soli competerit heec facultas.”—Jé. p. 326, num. 92, 
which is the same in substance as what is to be found in Nelson, and 
is not at variance with the eighty-first English canon, which directs— 
‘“‘ That there shall be a font of stone in every church or chapel where 
baptism is to be administered, the same to be set in the ancient usual 
places ;” which canon would, according to the constitution and note in 
Lindwood, cited by Doctor Longfield, to which I bave already re- 
ferred, include cathedral churches ; and as bishops were incumbents 
or heads of cathedrals, they originally had the location thereof in those 
churches. In the eighth article of the present pleading, it is stated 
that the font removed by the dean was erected by the late bishop with 
the consent of the dean and chapter, indicating that the old authority 
of the bishop was in actual practice admitted in this cathedral of St. 
Canice. This character in the bishop, of being the chief incumbent 
of the cathedral, is not at variance with the modern canons, but re- 
conciles them with the ancient and explains them. ‘The modern 
canons, so far as they relate to the celebration of divine service, may 
be divided into two classes—the first relates to parish churches, and 
deals with the incumbent and churchwardens; the second relates to 
cathedrals, and these have been relied on as establishing the absolute 
control of the dean and chapter, or of the dean alone, particularly the 
forty-second and forty-third English canons, by which deans are en- 
joined to reside and preach in cathedrals; and to take care that the 
statutes and customs be observed. And the fifty-first English canon 
directed them not to admit strange preachers ; and if strange doctrine 
be preached, they are to certify to the bishop. But these canons could 
not imply any such power in deans and chapters, as chapters are not 
mentioned ; and they cannot be construed to show any such absolute 
control vested in deans alone, as the canons apply to “ deans, masters, 
or wardens, or chief governors of cathedral and collegiate churches,” as 
well as to “canons and prebendaries resident ;” so that the argument 
would prove too much. Besides, the fiftieth canon directs that the 
minister, churchwardens, and all other officers of parish churches shall 
prohibit strange preachers ; and the fifty-third, if there be public oppo- 
sition between ministers, the churchwardens shall stop the preacher 
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until the bishop’s order be taken therein, recognising similar authority 
in churehwardens as in deans; and yet it is not pretended they would 
have the jurisdiction now claimed by the dean of St. Canice. Again, 
the twenty-fourth English canon directs the bishop to administer the 
sacrament in cathedral churches ; but there is no direction to do so in 
parish churches. Why, if not on the ground that the bishop is pecu- 
liarly connected with the cathedral? Again, the fifty-second canon 
directs, in order that the bishop may see what sermons are made in 
every church of his diocese, and who presumes to preach without 


licence—churchwardens and sidesmen to see that a preacher's book be ~ 


kept. But such a book is not directed to be kept in cathedrals ; 
although strangers not licensed by the bishop are prohibited, by the 
filty-first canon, from preaching there. Why ?—unless from the 
bishop’s peculiar power in cathedrals, and his supposed attendance 
there, such a book is not required, at least no canon was necessary to 
enforce it. Again, the forty-third canon declares that deans and pre- 
bendaries shall preach in cathedral and collegiate churches, so often as 
they are bound by law, statute, ordinance, or custom; and, if absent, 
they shall substitute preachers to supply their place, as by the bishop of 
the diocese shall be thought meet to preach in cathedral churches ; aud 
if any neglect or omit to supply his course, he shall be punished by 
the bishop, or by him or them to whom the jurisdiction of that church 
appertaineth—leaving that to be settled according to the special laws 
of each church, but recognising the bishop as primd facie the authority 
having chief jurisdiction therein, Again, the eighteenth Irish canon, 
as to giving warning of the communion, directs “ the minister of every 
parish, and in cathedral and collegiate churches, some principal minister 
of the church shall, &c.” as if there were several principal ministers, 
as in truth there are, each having specific terms of duty assigned to 
him ; the bishop being the chief or head, with duties assigned by the 
old canons, in part recognised and added to by the twenty-fourth Eng- 
lish canon. And unless these canons be read with an understanding 
that the bishop is head of all in the cathedral, all will be confusion, 
and no head or chief governor can be discovered. ‘The very cere- 
mony of installing a bishop, admits his supremacy in the cathedral. 
The bishop, on suing out the temporalities, shall be “ thrononised or 
installed as the case shall require,” 25 Hen. VIII. c, 20, s. 6, Eng., 
which is to be done in the cathedral in the mode pointed out by 
Ayliffe. Parerg. 128. Thus he is inducted on the same principle 
as any other incumbent, though he obtains the temporalities of his see 
from the crown. 

The cathedral so entirely derived its superiority from being the 
bishop’s church, that, when newly erected within the limits of an arch- 
deaconry, the jurisdiction of the archdeacon over the cathedral was at 
an end—X. lib. ], Tit. 33, cap. 16. This decretalis part of the canon 
law (1 Gibs. 194), and is important not only for the principle it esta- 
blishes as to the relations between inferior and superior clergy, but as 
showing the jurisdiction of the bishop in cathedral churches, by com- 
mon right, for if the bishop had no original authority there, the decretal 
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would be unintelligible, as there would be no reason for exempting 
the dean and chapter from the archdeacon’s jurisdiction, they being 
inferior to the archdeacon in this respect. It also explains certain 
positions as to the right of visiting cathedrals. Burn, E. L, i. 285, 
states: ‘ Churches, collegiate and conventual, were always visitable 
by the bishop of the diocese, if no special exemption was made by the 
founder thereof, and the visitation of cathedral churches doth belong 
unto the metropolitan of the province, and to the king when the arch- 
bishopric is vacant.” On this, some writers have assumed that the 
cathedral was exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop, whereas it 
only means that the bishop, being, as it were, minister of and head of 
the cathedral, it is exempt from archidiaconal visitation, and is only 
visitable by the archbishop, as the bishop does not visit himself or his 
own church, being always legally resident there. This is consistent 
with Burn, KE. L. ii. 93. 

If, therefore, the bishop be so peculiarly connected with his cathe- 
dral, that he is, by reason of his being ordinary, the chief incumbent 
of the cathedral, it would seem to follow, as of course, that he should 
have all the rights and privileges of an incumbent, unless some general 
usage has curtailed such powers; and as, generally speaking, no 
changes can be made in the fabric, fixtures, or ornaments of the church, 
without the consent of the incumbent, save when a faculty shall have 
been granted by the ordinary, and not even then in certain cases if 
the incumbent should object,—the bishop being incumbent, as well as 
ordinary, must have had by common right the like power and privi- 
lege of preventing similar alterations in his own cathedral being made 
without his consent being first had thereto. The removal of the font, 
which the late bishop and the dean and chapter directed and consented 
to be placed in the cathedral, falls within this class ; as does also the 
removal of the stove placed in the choir by the late bishop. These 
may be called trifling matters; but their removal might create much 
inconvenience ; and the claim of the dean to remove such things from 
the cathedral without the consent of the bishop, and after he had for- 
bidden the same, invests the acts with more importance than they 
might otherwise be entitled to, which claim is even to undo what the 
late bishop, with the consent of the dean and chapter, thought should 
be done, and that against the consent of the present bishop. The next 
claim might be to remove the bishop’s throne, which could not be done, 
even in an exempt cathedral, without his consent. If these powers 
and authorities were, by common right, vested in the bishop, it lies on 
the dean, in the present case, to show that they have been taken awa 
in every cathedral by some general custom or law, and transferred to 
the dean, or to the dean and chapter. In short, he must show that 
though the bishop is incumbent of, and obliged to preach, administer 
the sacrament, and officiate in his own cathedral, he is deprived of al! 
original authority therein; and that his subordinate officers and assist- 
ants have obtained all the authority which originally vested in the 
bishop. No legal decision has been adduced in support of such a pro- 
position, The judgment of Judge Day, one of the delegates, in Pome- 
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roy V. Ponsonby, Mason’s Hist. of St. Patr. Cath. 473, has been ad- 
verted to on this point, but he seems rather to admit the general 
authority of a bishop in the cathedral, and to rest his opinion in that 
case on St. Patrick’s Cathedral being an exempt cathedral to the ex- 
tent mentioned in the judgment. Even there the question of jurisdic- 
tion only incidentally arose, and the Archbishop of Dublin was not a 
party, by the dicta there pronounced, to be affected; some of which 
the learned judge himself would not in all probability have laid down 
in so general a manner, if the questions to which he alluded had been 
discussed as here between a bishop and dean as to their common law 


rights; and particularly the seemingly general dictum that the argu- — 


ment of a dean being ordinary of the chapter, and not of the cathedral 
church, would be always a distinction without a difference ; for there 
are or may be cases where by grants the dean has been or might be 
made ordinary of the chapter by a bishop who would naturally wish to 
retain his own pre-eminence and authority in his cathedral church, 
and not to transfer it to the dean; this dictum should therefore be 
referred and confined to the case of the cathedral of St. Patrick's then 
under his consideration. 

In aid of the argument in favour of the dean’s claim it has been con- 
tended that by reason of the economy fund, for the repairs of the 
cathedral, being vested in the dean and chapter, the sole authority 
over the fabric of the cathedral was transferred therewith. But sup- 
posing that on this argument I am at liberty to assume that there is an 
economy fund vested in the dean and chapter for such purposes, it 
would, as I conceive, only authorize repairing, not altering, the fabric 
of the cathedral. ‘The parish is to repair the parish church, and such 
repairs do not require to be preceded by a faculty ; as a duty being 
imposed, the law confers power to discharge that duty. But duty to 
repair confers no authority to alter, unless, perhaps, such alteration be 
absolutely necessary, in order to perform the duty of repairing, in 
which case it should be averred in pleading. ‘The churchwardens 
could not alter without the consent of the incumbent, and perhaps of 
the ordinary, therefore the power and duty to repair vested in, and 
imposed on, the dean and chapter, does not necessarily confer the 
power of altering the church. This distinction is taken by Sir W. 
Scott, in Bardin v. Calcott, 1 Cons, Rep. 16. Even if the bishop were 
not the chief incumbent of the cathedral, he is clearly ordinary of the 
diocese, including the cathedral, and as such ordinary he could legally 
prohibit all or any of the acts complained of, though his consent should 
not be in the first instance required to be obtained. But Dr. Stock 
meets this by an ingenious argument: he says that the power and 
jurisdiction of the ordinary over the fabric and ornaments of parochial 
churches was founded on the necessity of having some tribunal to in- 
terpose between the incumbent and the parishioners, patrons, &c. ; but 
that in cathedrals, as no such necessity exists, the bishop has no juris- 
diction. Whereas Dr. Todd contended that the jurisdiction was 
founded on, and a part of, the general cure of souls vested in the bishop. 
According to my view of the bishop’s position in the cathedral, it is 
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not necessary to decide on what this jurisdiction 1s founded; but I 
should say it was part of the general superintending jurisdiction of the 
ordinary, as well as of his cure of souls, and his duty to see that all places 
of public worship be preserved in a proper state of decency and repair. 

It was next contended that the fee of the cathedral church is by 
common right vested in the dean and chapter, and therefore the 
bishop was ousted of the jurisdiction claimed by him, and Grendon v. 
Bishop of Lincoln, 2 Plowd. 493, was referred to. But the case does 
not establish any such position. In Heyward v. Fulcher, Palmer, 
498, cited by Dr. Gayer, it is asserted by Banks in argument, that a 
dean and chapter could not surrender the church, for at first deaneries 
were created out of bishoprics, referring to the year books, 25 Ass. 
8. 18. E, 3. 26. Le soil del cathedral esglise est en PEvesque ; 
ergo le dean et chapter ne poit surrender ceo ;” and that a surrender 
of its privileges and franchises did not cause a dissolution of the cor- 
poration. The judgment begins at p. 500. Whitlock there gives an 
account of deans and chapters, and their foundation; and after ob- 
serving on their subsisting after having granted away their property, 
he concludes: ** Auxi grant de cathedral esglise ne poit dissolver eux, 
car ]. fuit evesque del Sea et donque dean et chapter; issint que 
evesque est proprietor general, et dean et chapter solement south sou 
patronage.”—p. 503. And Hide, C.J., agreed that a chapter could 
not be dissolved by a grant of its property. I can find no other autho- 
rity to show that at common law the freehold was not in the bishop, 
either alone or jointly with.the dean and chapter; but the question is 
left in too mach obscurity to found any argument or decision thereon: 
possibly the bishop, when founding a dean and chapter, generally 
granted the church to them; but whether that can be assumed as a 
general rule of law is a sufficient question. But even if the dean and 
chapter had the freehold it would prove nothing. ‘The incumbent has 
the freehold in a parish church, yet the bishop's jurisdiction, in what- 
ever it originated, is not ousted. Pawson v. Scott, Sayer, 177, where 
Ryder, C, J., seems to rest the bishop's jurisdiction on the general 
superintending power of the ordinary. 

But the main argument of the advocates for the dean is, that sup- 
posing bishops in the earlier ages had the original jurisdiction con- 
tended for by the bishop here, yet by the general usage and customs 
and laws of this realm, the bishops, whether as ordinaries or incum- 
bents, have lost all such original jurisdiction in cathedrals, and that all 
their original jurisdiction is now vested in the deans and chapters, the 
bishops having only a corrective and visitorial power. But no such 

eral custom has been shown, and if I could act on my own know- 
ledge I would say that there are cathedrals in Ireland wherein the 
bishop's authority is not controverted to the extent here put forward. 
No such exclusive power could be vested in the dean and chapter 
unless by composition, if at all. Such a composition should have 
been pleaded by the impugnant, and proved by charters, or particular 
usage ; but there is no ground to warrant the court to presume the 
existence of such a composition. There is nothing in the original con- 
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stitution of deans and chapters from which such a transfer! of this 
exclusive power by the bishops could be presumed, though they were 
permitted to participate in the exercise of such jurisdiction. The 
account of the origin of deans and chapters will be found in Burn E. L. 
li, 81., quoting Kennett, Par. Ant, and Godolph. Report. 53, from 
’ which it will appear that it was never intended that these bodies should ‘ 
be anything but assistant and subordinate to the bishops, by whom if 
they were chiefly founded and endowed, though in progress of time they. 
gained certain privileges and additional powers. Also the code of 
canon law intended to be established in this country at the Reforma- ‘ 
tion established that in the cathedral, as well as in the diocese, the 1/ 
bishop should be the chief, and all others should be subordinate to t 
him. Reform. Leg. Tit. De Eccles. et Ministr. ejus, cap. 6, 7, 8, 11, 15. if 
The bishop appears at certain ancient periods to have had in some | 
cathedrals the right to appoint certain of the inferior officers —Vide 2 { 
Ought, 243, 245, 246, 247. As Oughton’s book was intended for a | 


present use and not for history, the forms there given must have been 

published as precedents for similar appointments, the right to make iA 
which certain bishops had in cathedrals—though I cannot discover | 
any claim to appoint inferior officers in parochial churches, But as to 

any distinction that may be taken between cathedral and parochial 

churches, Sir W. Scott places them, as to the jurisdiction of the ordi- 
nary, on the same footing.— Churchwardens of St. John v. The Parish- yi 
toners, 1 Hag. Con. R. 199. The bishop always was and still is i 
the head of the chapter for church purposes, and his consent is neces- a. 
sary in such matters. Ayliffe, Parerg. 201, substantially supports +] 
the proposition of law asserted by the promoter’s articles—viz., that 
no change or alteration in the fabric, fixtures, or ornaments of the 
cathedral, can be made without the bishop’s assent, or against his . 
orders—a rule quite consistent with the relative positions of the 
bishop as incumbent and ordinary, and the dean and chapter, the 
subordinate body having the management of the fund to repair the 
cathedral, and to assist the bishop in the care and services thereof. 
The passage in Burn, FE. L, ii. 53. citing Johns, 54, referred to by Dr. 
Wily, does not bear on the question now in dispute as to the bishop’s 
power in his cathedral, and in any event only seems to apply to en- 
croachments and compositions in particular cathedrals, without assert- 
ing that if the rights of the bishop were to be decided in the absence 
of all such local composition, his powers must be thus curtailed; or 
that by no possibility, according to the existing law, could a bisho ' 
have the powers claimed in this case. If the position and character t 
of the bishop in his cathedral be that of quasi incumbent and chief if 


thereof, as well as ordinary, there would be no reason to presume that 
he had been deprived of the power to prevent changes disapproved of 
by him being made; still less to presume that he had conferred such 

wers on the dean and chapter, who were subordinate to him, and 
reduced himself to a mere cipher in his own cathedral, even if he 
had authority to divest himself and his successors of such powers, 
which is very doubtful. In any event it would lie on the dean and 
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chapter, or the dean setting up such a claim in any cathedral, to prove 
his title beyond a doubt. It is not like a grant of mere ordinary 
jurisdiction, such as to grant administration, &c., as in exempt juris- 
dictions of that class, but to deprive the bishop of what is almost in- 
separable from his office as incumbent or head of the cathedral, the 
parish church of the diocese, and in favour of the dean, or the dean 
and chapter, who have not cure of souls throughout the diocese, 
though they may, to a certain extent, be said to have such cure in the 
cathedral. ‘ Deaneries are sinecures, that is, they have not the cure 
of souls.’ — Burn, E. L. ii, 82. Why, then, should they of common 
right have dominion in the parish church of the diocese, to the exclu- 
sion of the bishop, the incumbent or person having cure of souls 
throughout the diocese, as well as in the cathedral. 

The saving of the rights of deans and of all other clergy of inferior 
degree by 21 Geo. II. c. 8, s. 13, in cathedral churches, the sites of 
which were thereby removed to neighbouring parochial churches, 
together with all omission to save the rights of the bishops therein, 
was relied on as showing that the bishop had no such power as here 
claimed, but if any material argument could be founded on such 
omission it is met by 39 Geo. ILI. c. 19, s. 2, whereby bishops’ rights 
in cathedrals made parochial churches are saved; which would seem 
to be a senseless saving unless bishops had some rights besides those 
of ordinary ; inasmuch as by no possibility could their rights as ordi- 
nary have been affected. But no strong argument either way can be 
adduced from these acts. 

I can find nothing in the several canons or authorities referred to, 
nor any general usage to justify the dean’s assertion of the authority 
claimed by him as of common right; and on the whole case, I am 
of opinion that the dean of St. Canice, in the absence of all composi- 
tion or special custom, had no authority to remove the font, stove, or 
monument, without the bishop’s consent, or at all events against his 


directions to the contrary, and, therefore, that the articles must be 
admitted. 


Advocates for the Promoter—Dr. Gayer, Q.C., Dr. Longfield, Q.C., 
and Dr. Todd. 


Proctors—Messrs. Moore and Milward. 


Advocates for the Impugnant—Sir ‘Thomas Staples, Q.C., Sergeant 
Stock, and Dr. Wily. 


Proctors—Messrs. Tilly and Co. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, WESTMINSTER, MAY 4, 
(Sittings in Banco.) 
BARNES v. SHORR, 


Tue following report, on account of the importance of the point de- 


termined by the Court of Queen’s Bench, is reprinted from the Eccle- 
siastical Gazette :— 
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This was a rule calling upon Mr. Barnes, as the promoter of a suit 
“in the Arches’ Court against the Rev. James Shore, to show cause 
why a writ of prohibition should not issue to prevent that Court from 
Peele any further in the suit. The following are the circum- 
stances which have given rise to this case. ‘The Duke of Somerset 
haying determined to endow a chapel at Bridgetown, in the parish of 
Berry Pomeroy, in Devonshire, to be served by a minister to be 
licensed by the Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Shore, the defendant in the 
above-mentioned suit, and the applicant for this writ of prohibition, 
was appointed to be the clergyman of the chapel, and received a 
licence from the Bishop of Exeter, upon the nomination of the Rev. 
Mr. Edwards, who was then the vicar of the parish. Mr, Edwards 
having died, was succeeded by Mr. Brown, who continued in the 
vicarage until 1843, when he was succeeded by Mr. Cosens, the pre- 
sent incumbent, between whom and Mr. Shore, as well as between 
Mr. Shore and the Bishop, there arose a discussion touching the ne- 
cessity of Mr. Shore’s having a new licence from the Bishop, to be 
founded upon a new recommendation or “ nomination” by Mr. Cosens. 
As this gentleman firmly declined to give the nomination, the Bishop, 
on the 7th of March, 1844, proceeded to revoke the licence which he 
had originally given, and to monish Mr. Shore not to officiate an 

longer in the chapel in question, which, though licensed by the Bishop, 
was never consecrated. Upon the 26th of February preceding this 
monition, the chapel, by the directions of the Duke of Somerset, had 
been registered under the 52nd George III., chap. 155, as a place of 
meeting for a congregation of Protestant Dissenters ; and on the 16th 
of March, Mr. Shore made and subscribed before a magistrate the 
oaths and declarations provided by the Registration Act. As Mr. 
Shore continued, after the monition, to officiate in the chapel, the 
Bishop of Exeter, in May, 1845, instituted proceedings, under the 
Church Discipline Act, against him in the Arches’ Court of Canter- 
bury, charging that he, being a priest ordained in the Established 
Church, had offended against the laws ecclesiastical, by publicly per- 
forming the divine offices, according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
church of England, in an unconsecrated building, after the revocation 
of the licence, and in contempt of the monition which had been issued 
by the Bishop. In answer to this charge, Mr. Shore alleged in 
substance that he had seceded from the church of England upon con- 
scientious grounds; that he had proved such secession by taking the 
necessary oaths before a magistrate, as above-mentioned; that. the 
building in question had been registered as place of meeting for pro- 
testant dissenters ; and that the whole subject was therefore, by virtue 
of these facts, and the effect of the Toleration Act, taken out of the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop. This defence having been overruled in the 
ecclesiastical court, Mr. Shore applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in November, 1845, for a rule calling upon Mr. Barnes, the secretary 
of the Bishop, to show cause why a writ should not issue to prohibit 
the further progress of the suit, of which Mr. Barnes was the promoter, 
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in the Arches’ Court, The rule nis¢ having been granted, the subject 
was afterwards argued at great length in Hilary Term last by the — 
Solicitor-General, Dr. Twiss, and by the Attorney-General, Dr. 
Addams, and Mr. M. Smith, upon the part of the Bishop of Exeter ; 
and the principal question then discussed was, whether Mr. Shore, by 
the proceedings which he had adopted, and which are above enumer- 
ated, had become divested of the character of a clergyman of the esta- 
blished church and had rendered himself unamenable to the eccle- 
siastical authority of the Bishop. The case having stood over for con- 
sideration, 

Lord Denman now delivered the judgment of the court. Having 
stated the general nature of the case, as above mentioned, his lordship 
observed that, from the circumstances already stated, it was clear that. 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop over Mr. Shore was undoubted. This 
principle had been established by two or three cases, which left no 
doubt upon the subject. The only question then was, whether the 
charge against Mr. Shore could be substantiated ; the penalty to which 
he may be liable in that event was a question about which this court 
would not at present inquire. That Mr. Shore was, according to the 
common law, subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop was perfectly 
clear, and the only question was, whether he was released from that 
subjection by the operation of any statute. For this purpose he had 
relied upon the 52nd George III., chap. 155, which provides for the 
registration of dissenting places of worship, and enacts in the fourth 
section, that persons who preached or officiated in places of meeting 
duly certified according to that act should not be liable to the penalties 
enacted by the Ist William and Mary, sec. 1, chap. 18. This statute, 
however, manifestly did not touch the present case, as this suit had 
no reference to any penalty imposed by any act of parliament, or 
indeed to any statute whatever, and proceeded entirely upon the 
common law of the land. The Ist of William and Mary prohibited 
thereafter such suits as were mentioned therein, but the present suit 
was not included in that class. Reliance had been placed upon the 
13th sec. of the 52nd George III., but it did not bear upon the pre- 
sent question ; nor did that statute exempt any one from any suit to 
which he was otherwise liable. His lordship having entered more 
minutely into an examination of the several provisions upon which 
reliance had been placed, concluded this part of the judgment by 
stating that, upon the whole matter, the only enactment which 
exempted any party from any penalty was the fourth section of the 
52nd George III., already mentioned, which provided that nobody 
who officiated as a dissenter in a building properly certified should be 
liable to prosecution for the penalties which were imposed for non- 
conformity with the established church. In order, however, to bring 
himself within the operation of this section, Mr. Shore must show, 
first, that he was properly designated as a protestant dissenter; and, 
secondly, that the suit which he asked this court to prohibit had been 
instituted upon the ground of his not conforming to the established 
church. With regard to the first point, it had been contended that 
any person who declared himself to be a dissenter, became such by 
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virtue of the declaration. The court, however, could not assent to 
such a principle, and was of opinion that a person cireumstanced as 
Mr. Shore was, could not, in that manner, divest himself of the cha- 
racter which had been impressed upon him by his ordination as a 
priest, upon receiving which he had sworn to render an honest and 
conscientious obedience to the lawful commands of his ecclesiastical 
superior. Irom the vow which he had made upon that oecasion he 
could only be released by the same authority by which the obligation 
was imposed. The seventy-sixth canon expressly asserted their in- 
capacity, and declared that nobody who had been ordained could 
voluntarily relinquish the character imposed by the reception of Holy 
Orders, or ever after use himself as a layman, under pain of exconi- 
munication, It was therefore quite clear that nothing which had 
occurred had had the effect of exempting Mr. Shore from the canonical 
obedience which, as a priest of the established church, he owed to his 
Bishop. The question then remaining for decision was, whether he 
was sued for nonconformity, or for a breach of the discipline of the 
church ? Upon the proceedings in the suit itself this point was per- 
fectly clear, as the articles allege that upon two Sundays therein 
specified, he had publicly read prayers, preached, and administered 
the holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and performed ecclesiasti- 
cal duties and divine offices, according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the church of England, in an unconsecrated chapel, after the revoca- 
tion of the licence to do so, and in opposition to the monition of the 
Bishop. Nobody could fail to see that this was not a charge of non- 
conformity ; whether the evidence to be adduced in the ecclesiastical 
court would prove the charge there advanced was a matter into which 
this Court of Queen’s Bench cannot inquire. It was sufficient for this 
court to see that the charge itself was one, the investigation of which 
belonged to the peculiar and exclusive jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical - 
tribunal ; and as there was no law which exempted Mr. Shore from 
that jurisdiction, the rule for a prohibition would be discharged. 


CHURCH MATTERS, 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Wuen Mr. Rose, ten years ago, in his admirable paper on 
Medical Education,* recommended the patrons and admirers of 
the Gower-street University “to consult the public whom th 

profess to serve,” before they speculated on the success of their 
project, he gave them advice which they might have followed 
with advantage. For it did not require much sagacity to per- 
ceive that the success of a scheme for dissevering education, and 
especially medical education, from religion and religious disci- 


* British Magazine, vol, ix. pp. 208-216, 
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pline, depended on the answer which the question, as Mr. Rose 
proposed it, was to receive—namely, “ Whether the public think 
it really good and desirable that men should be admitted into a de- 
gree of confidence and intimacy beyond any others, nay, should be 
allowed to witness scenes of domestic distress which one would 
wish none but a Christian and a gentleman to witness, when 
there can be no satisfactory testimonial of moral conduct before 
they were stamped with academic honours—when there is no 
earthly manner of knowing whether they may not be even wholly 
devoid of every religious sentiment ?” 

Those who had any acquaintance whatever with the habits of 
thinking and feeling which prevail in the metropolis—and par- 
ticularly in the city—saw from the very outset, that such a 
scheme must be a failure. Indeed, it seemed pretty obvious, 
that even the class of persons most likely to avail themselves of 
the facilities of a London university—the respectable dissenters 
—would rather send their sons to Oxford or Cambridge, and 
let them take their chance of becoming churchmen, than consign 
them to the atmosphere of an institution constructed on the basis, 
“that no notice is to be taken of religion :” an institution which 
professes, or rather pledges itself, to leave its am ang ignorant of 
the being of a God,—unprejudiced by a belief of a future state, 
—unbiassed by those motives which the common sense of man- 
kind acknowledges to be the only effectual safeguard against the 
temptations to which young men must be exposed in such a 
city as London,—unrestrained by those habits of moral and re- 
ligious discipline, which, whatever be the defects or imperfec- 
tions of the elder universities, have made them, for many gene- 
rations, a blessing to the country. And if the dissenters were 
likely to feel in this way, how much more strongly opposed to 
such a project must be the great body of those who are firmly 
attached to the principles of the church of England. However, 
what was once prognostication and conjecture, is now certainty 
and experience. It is now admitted that the University of 
Gower-street is a failure—and the account is given in such a 
manner, ascribed to such a cause, and testified by a witness so 
perfectly unimpeachable, that it is most gratifying to be allowed 
to put the admission on record in the pages of this Magazine, 
where its failure was so distinctly predicted, and the cause of its 
failure so clearly pointed out from the very commencement of 
the undertaking. 

In the Times newspaper for May 2lst, is an account of the 
dinner which took place at the London Tavern the day before, 
in aid of the building fund of the hospital connected with the 
London University. At that dinner Lord Brougham took the 
chair as president of the College, and in the speech in which he 
proposed the toast of the evening—* Prosperity to the Hos- 
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pital,"—he is reported to have expressed himself in the follow- 
ing terms. He said, | 


“That it was very gratifying to him, in addressing his fellow- 
citizens, to have occasion to give expression to no other sentiments 
than those of praise and approbation ; for in another place he was not 
always able to speak in terms of approval of all persons. (A laugh.) 
He had now to propose that they should drink prosperity to the 
hospital connected with University College, the enlargement of which, 
to a considerable extent, was the occasion of their meeting that day. 
(Cheers.) An institution so admirably calculated to relieve the 
afflictions of the destitute portion of their fellow-subjects, and to 
afford opportunities for the extension of medical knowledge, could 
require little, if any, panegyric from him. He sincerely hoped that 
the extension of that establishment would have a salutary effect in 
increasing its usefulness, and placing it upon a stable and permanent 
foundation. But he could not advert to the hospital without saying 
a word respecting that great medical school with which it was inti- 
mately connected, to which it was ancillary, and from which it | 
derived its name. He would venture to say, from what he had seen 
of the medical schools of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and France, that 
there was not one of them which could enter into competition with 
that great medical institution, by the props and ornaments of which 
he was now surrounded, (Hear.) The numbers by whom it was 
attended, the distinction many of its students had attained, and the 
acquirements and didactic capacity of its professors, were most gra- 
tifying to those who were connected with the management of the 
institution.” 


These statements it is unnecessary to controvert just now, 
though to some they will appear rather extraordinary. It may: 
be so. The medical school of Gower-street may be the perfec- 
tion of all medical schools, and stand pre-eminent above every- 
thing of the sort,—in “ Edinburgh, Glasgow, and France.”—Of 
London and Dublin Lord Brougham seems to have taken no no- 
tice, and his silence is remarkable. 

But it is what follows that chiefly deserves notice. The re- 
port of Lord Brougham’s speech proceeds : 

«“ The Medical School had been successful to the extent of his 
most sanguine expectations. He would not say that the Uni- 
versity, in its other branches, had been equally successful. His 
anticipations of its success had not been realized, or anything like 
realized. This did not arise from any want of eminent, or skilful, or 
accomplished teachers, God knew: but from the want of a due number 
of pupils. (Hear.) He (Lord Brougham) was now speaking in the 
centre of the city of London—a city for which he was bound to 
entertain the utmost respect and affection, because he was one of its 
citizens—a member of its great corporation ; because he had passed 
a great portion of his life in that city ; and because he could never 
cease to esteem the city of London as the great cradle of the liberties 
of this country. Nevertheless, he must say to his fellow-citizens that 
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they had wholly disappointed his expectations with regard to this uni- 
versity. They had been complaining for a century of the want of 
means for educating their children; they had complained that they 
could not spare capital from their trades to send their sons to Oxford 
or Cambridge; many of them did not like to have tutors in their 
houses. Well, an university was brought close to their doors, at 
which their children might be taught for little or nothing—for 20J. 
a-year; where they might have the best teachers, an excellent 
library and apparatus, and noble apartments ; and where they might 
receive an education while living under their parents’ roofs, instead 
of being sent to be corrupted at Oxford or Cambridge. (Laughter, and 
some cries of ‘ No, no,’ which interrupted the Noble Lord). He 
would not say, then, that they would be corrupted at Oxford or 
Cambridge; but there was always a great security against corruption 
when young men resided in the houses of their parents. (Hear.) He 
naturally expected that their plan would have met the acceptance of 
his much-loved and much respected fellow-citizens, to whom he now 
spoke in pain and sorrow, and that they would gladly have sent their 
children to this institution. Butno such thing; and how was it to be 
accounted for that they did not? He did not wish to use any harsh 
or offensive language, but he thought it was in a great measure attri- 
butable to what used to be called at the west end of town (and he 
begged pardon for using the expression) city vulgarity. (A laugh.) - 
He knew this was a painful expression, but he used it from the bot- 
tom of his heart. He -had tried for a week past to find a better 
expression—one less offensive, and which would convey his meaning ; 
but he could think of no word that would express his meaning, 
except ‘ vulgarity’—city vulgarity. (Laughter.) He did not now 
say this for the first time, he said it every time he spoke of the university 
in Gower-street. He constantly repeated his observation, though with 
very little effect ; but he was bound to go on, although his frequent 
repetition might hitherto have been unavailing. What he meant was 
this: —A citizen of London, who had three sons, instead of sending 
them to University College, where they might be instructed for 20/. 
a-year each, in the sciences, languages, classical literature, the belles 
lettres, mathematics, and natural history, nade up a purse of 2001. or 
300/7., to send one son to Oxford or Cambridge, because the sons of 
Lords and Bishops were educated there; while his other children 
were left to work and rust without any education at all. This was 
what made him (Lord Brougham) cry out upon such conduct as 
vulgarity, as an aping of gentility. Bishops and Lords were excel- 
Jent in their way; God knew he entertained the greatest veneration 
for their order (laughter), but the preposterous folly of the persons 
to whom he was alluding—who must send one child out of three or 
four or five to Oxford or Cambridge, because they thought it was 
genteel—excited the contempt and ridicule of those persons of rank 
with whom they were vain enough to wish their sons to be educated, 
Why did not these people send the whole four or five of their sons to 
the college in Gower-street, where they would receive an admirable 
education ? It was true that the classics were well taught at Oxford, 
and the mathematics at Cambridge: but from the nature of the 
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curriculum at University College, every student as well as the * crack’ 
man—the clever man, was thoroughly instructed in the seiences, 
mathematics, the belles lettres, and ancient and modern languages. 
How any sensible man could fall into the silly, ridiculous error of 


the persons to whom he had been alluding, was to him utterly incom- 
prehensible.” (A laugh.) 


It ts a failure then. People will not send their children to 
Gower-street, to receive what Lord Brougham calls “ an admir- 
able education.” No, not though they are to have it for nothing, 
or next to nothing. “From the nature of the curriculum at 
University College, every student, as well as the ‘ crack’ man— 
the clever man,” is “ thoroughly instructed in the sciences, mathe- 
matics, the delles lettres, and ancient and modern languages.” If 
there had been a little law, there would have been a little of 
everything. And all this, for twenty pounds a-year. But, cheap 
as it is, the public will not have it. Why should Lord Brougham 
ascribe this to “city vulgarity?” No doubt, such a sneer is 
likely enough to affect really vulgar minds: and if his object is, 
to frighten that class of persons into sending their unhappy 
children to Gower-street, the term was as well chosen as if he 
had tried for another week “ to find a better expression.” But 
respectable people care very little for such tricks as this; and, 
unless Lord Brougham had given up all hopes of obtaining 
their sanction, he would scarcely have ventured to use language 
so offensive: as he is far too shrewd a man not to know that 
their scruples, whatever they are, are not likely to be overcome 
by a sneer at “city vulgarity.” But why city vulgarity? Are 
there not people enough, west of Temple Bar, to furnish Gower- 
street with as many pupils as it can contain? And whether 
there be or not—why should not this same city vulgarity operate 
as much against King’s College, as against Gower-street ? How 
comes it that the city pours so many into the school and the 
college at Somerset House? that so many highly respectable 
citizens are thankful to enrol their sons among its students? Is 
it not a strange phenomenon, that, if a wealthy citizen has 
strength of mind to rise above the vulgarity Lord Brougham 
seems to think epidemical to the city, he never thinks of 
Gower-street, but gives his child his blessing, and sends him to 
the Strand? If Lord Brougham will take a little more trouble 
to investigate the matter, he will find that his own speech fur- 
nishes the truest solution of the problem ; and that what he con- 
siders the “ distinguishing merit” of his favourite scheme is that 
which makes it odious to all respectable people, whether east or 
west of Temple Bar—and will, as long as it remains its “ dis- 
tinguishing merit,” keep Gower-street empty of all really desir- 
able students, even if their “admirable education” was given 
them for nothing. Lord Brougham proceeds :— 
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One distinguished merit of the medical school of University Col- 
lege, and, indeed of the University itself, was, that persons of no 
religious sect or creed were excluded from the benefit of the educa- 
tion it afforded, . (Hear, hear.) The institution was founded on a 
perfectly universal and catholic principle. Persons of all Christian 
sects, and, persons who did not profess the Christian religion—those 
who believed neither in the Pentateuch nor the New Testament, were 
alike admitted to its advantages. He alluded particularly to our 
brethren and fellow-subjects in Hindostan, several of whom were 
now students in the college. (Hear.) He did not wish to say any- 
thing to the disparagement of what had been called a rival institu- 
tion, but what he would rather regard as a neighbourly and friendly 
sister—King’s College; but he would observe, that that establish- 
ment was never thought of till University College brought it into 
existence. He knew King’s College to be a most meritorious 
establishment, and he heartily wished it success; but he must say 
that no member of the Jewish persuasion, no one who professed the 
national religion of Hindestan, could by possibility enter that college. 


So much the worse for that institution, and so much the better for 
University College.” (Hear.) 


“ Better.” In what respect? They may have Jews—they 
may have Hindoos—(Lord Brougham says there are four Hin- 
doos there*)—but where are the Christians ? And how can it be 
“better” for a college in' the metropolis of a Christian empire to 
construct its system chiefly with an eye to the admission of 
Jews, Turks, and Atheists ? It may be very true that “those 
who believe neither in the Pentateuch nor the New Testament 
are alike admitted to its privileges.” But is this any recom- 
mendation in the eyes of those who believe in both’ And if 


* So Lord Brougham stated in a subsequent part of his speech. 


“ They were proud to number among the brightest ornaments of their institution 
members of the Jewish faith; and among its most munificent supporters he need 
scarcely mention their excellent and amiable treasurer (loud cheers), who was a 
member of the Jewish persuasion. He was glad also to call attention to the fact, that 
there were now four natives of Hindostan attending their medical school as pupils, 
one of whom was sent here by subscription, another at the expense of the East India 
Company, and the other two were maintained by his excellent and munificent friend, 
Dwarkanauth Tagore.” (Cheers.) 


But will Lord Brougham say, that none of these four young Hindoos would have 
been entered at King’s College, had not interest been exerted to prevent them. For, 
there is no truth in Lord B ham’s statement, that a Jew or a Hindoo could not 
enter King's College. He could :—and further, he might receive all its educational 
advantages, without being compelled to attend the service of the chapel, from which 
he would be exempted on an application to the Principal. But still he would be 
brought within the influences of Christianity, and if he should wish for instruction 
in religion, he would find the means provided to his hand. And surely this is a more 
rational species of toleration, and a juster measure of liberality, than to debar the 
majority of the students of a college, in the heart of a Christian country, from all the 
advantages of religious instruction and discipline, merely because a Jew, or a Hindoo, 
or an Atheist, might from time to time be found desirous of admission to secular and 
professional instruction. You might as reasonably prevent churches from being built 
with windows, because a blind man occasionally strays into the congregation. 
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not, how can this be “so much the better for University Col- 
lege?” In the eyes of the fanatics of liberality such a system 
may be a recommendation. But somehow, the college'does not 


get on: they have everything but ee The foundation stone 


of the second wing of the building has just been laid. There 
are lecture rooms and to spare. “Noble rooms.”—Lecturers 
in abundance—no want of “ eminent, or skilful, or accomplished 
teachers”— teeming with “ sciences, languages, classical litera- 
ture, the belles lettres, mathematics, and natural history.” There 
is everything, in fact, but pupils, and (by a strange coincidence 
—-though Lord Brougham seems to have overlooked it) every- 
thing but Christianity. It is remarkable that so clever and 
clear-sighted a man should not have observed this, It is easy 
for him to revile parents with city vulgarity. Itis easy to accuse 
them of preferring to send their children “ to be corrupted at 
Oxford or Cambridge” rather than give them the inestimable 
advantages of Gower-street and a residence under the paternal 
roof combined,— and to charge them with aping gentility, and the 
silly ambition of wishing their sons to be brought up with the 
sons of lords and bishops ; but these charges and sarcasms do 
not touch the facts of the case. There are many who do not 
wish their children to rival the sons of lords and bishops. There 
are many who are to the full as superior to the meanness and 
vulgarity of “aping gentility,” as those who have never slept 
within the sound of Bow Bell. And there are others who can- 
not afford to send their children “ to be corrupted,” if they were 
ever so ambitious of the distinction. But whether they cannot 
afford it,—or can afford it, and prefer keeping their children at 
home,—certain it is that they abhor Gower-street, and so there is 
a “want of a due number of pupils,"—“ in pain and sorrow” 
Lord Brougham is forced to say it,—and “ his much loved and 
much respected fellow-citizens” have “ wholly ary gia his 
expectations.” Unfortunately, however, instead of looking at 
home for the cause of the desolation of his college, he reviles the 
public, whom he pretends to serve, and tells them, after a week 


spent in hunting for “a better expression,—one less offensive, 


and which would convey his meaning,” that they are guilty of 
the meanest and lowest of all littlenesses—“ vulgarity—city 


vulgarity "—and “ aping of gentility.” Another week’s reflection 


might have convinced him that in a Christian country, people 
do not like their children to be brought up in ignorance of 
Christianity ; and consequently, those who prefer to educate 
their children in town, are naturally afraid of such a place as 
Gower-street. Whilst on the other hand, those who can afford 
to send their sons from home, and choose to do so, think it safer 
to trust them to the protection of Providence, and even run the 
risk of their being “ corrupted at Oxford or Cambridge,” rather 
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than have them educated without religious instruction or disci- 
pline, in an institution, whose visionary projectors can see no- 
thing more to be admired in a college they pretend to have de- 
signed for the benefit of the citizens of London, than this, that 
its system is adapted for those who profess “the national reli- 
gion of Hindostan.” People must abide by their election. The 
——— of Gower-street University have made their choice. 

hey wished to found a college which should be suited to the 
tastes of those who believe nothing—who “ believe neither in 
the Pentateuch nor the New Testament.” The people of Lon- 
don do not want a place of this sort. They wish their children 
to be Christians—to be brought up as Christians—to be taught 
the truths of Christianity, and guided by the precepts and ex- 
amples of their teachers, into the practice of the truths they are 
taught. They wish this. They are grateful to those who will 
meet their wishes. And as the heads of Gower-street treat their 
wishes with undisguised ridicule and contempt, they are obliged 
to seek for what they want elsewhere. But, surely, when they 
are plainly told that the London University will not adapt itself 
to their wants or wishes, it is rather too hard they should be 
taunted by its noble and learned president with “ vulgarity— _ 
city vulgarity,” and “aping of gentility,” when all they ask 
for, is to be allowed quietly to send their children to such schools 
and colleges as they approve of. But this is not the first time 
the world has received such usage from the partisans of 
liberality. 

At a later period of the evening, Lord Brougham reverted to 
the subject of religious education, in the speech he made, on 
returning thanks after his health had been drunk “ with the usual 
honours.” His lordship’s language on that oceasion is far too 
remarkable to be passed over. 


‘‘ The Chairman, in acknowledging the compliment, enlarged upon 
the importance of education, and expressed his regret that the efforts 
which he and others had made at various periods for the establish- 
ment of a universal system of education in this country had been 
unsuccessful. He deprecated attempts to inculcate the tenets of any 
particular religious denomination in edueational establishments simi- 
lar to University College, and dwelt upon the advantage that insti- 
tution possessed over King’s College in this respect. The managers 
of King’s College pretended to teach religion ; but they could not do 
it, and they did not do it. They pretended to make their pupils go 
to prayers, but they couldn't. They attempted to exalt themselves 
over University College by saying that they taught religion, but they 
didn’t and they couldn't, and they knew they couldu’t do it. (Loud 
laughter.) The medical students at King’s College were required to 
attend prayers at ten o'clock, and this was the only respect in which 
King’s College differed from University Hospital But would a 
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medical student, living in Portman-square, who had to attend an 
anatomy lecture at one o'clock, go down to King’s College to prayers 
for a quarter of an hour at ten? The directors of King's College 
knew they would not, No medical student was such an ass as to do 
that. (A laugh.) No man revered the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land more than he (Lord Brougham) did ; but no one could 
him that a medical student in his senses: would set out from Portman- 
square to the Strand—for that purpose, at least. (Laughter.) He 
thought this was not the way to induce becoming reverence for the 
liturgy ; he did not think any persons who entertained a proper regard 
for religion would attempt to enforce such a regulation. Far better 
was it that the student should attend prayers at his own chapel, and 
in his own neighbourhood, or that he should perform his devotions in 
private. (Hear, hear.)” ° 
It would have been wiser in the qeoicen of University 
College to have abstained from reminding his hearers of the 
existence of King’s College. There is an air of soreness 
and irritation in Lord Brougham’s language, that raises a sus- 
picion that he was not ignorant, that, while Gower-street is 
languishing for want of pupils, there are now very nearly 1000 
pupils receiving instruction within the walls of King’s College. 
But what infinitely unbecoming language is here ascribed to 
Lord Brougham. Snrely, if he is not absolutely blinded by 
partiality to his theories, he must see, that it is anything but 
wonderful, that persons, who wish their children to be brought 
up with a respect for the religion of their parents and their 
country, (supposing parents to have no higher motive,) should 
feel rather afraid of intrusting their sons to an institution, the 
head of which treats religion with so little decency, as to pro- 
nounce a young man to be “an ass,” who should attend the 


divine service in the chapel of his college. Portman-square, of 
course, is introduced merely to make that seem ridiculous, which . 


is not ridiculous, and which it surpasses the powers of Lord 
Brougham’s sarcasm to make appear so. Medical students do 
not usually reside in Portman-square. And, whether they do 
or not, their college duties would take them to the lecture-room 
before the hour of chapel. But what of the city student of King’s 
College? Is he, too, to be set down “ an ass,” in the polite voca~ 
bulary of Gower-street, because he attends the religious duties of 
his college, while his unlucky parents are shown up as specimens 
of city vulgarity, because he is not sent to a place where there 
is no religion at all—unless, perchance, it be “ the national 
religion of Hindostan.” Seriously, however, the most determined 
opposers of the London University could not have desired a more 
satisfactory justification for their opposition than the tone and 
spirit of these speeches. What must be the treatment which 
the feelings of a religious young man will receive from his 
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fellow-students, if such be the language of the president him- 
self? _ What*contempt will he not be taught to feel for the reli- 
gious habits of his parents? Who can expect any serious per- 
son to send his children to sucha place’ But they do not send 
them there; and, if this be “city vulgarity,” the citizens of 
London have no reason to feel ashamed of it. As to any serious 
examination of Lord Brougham’s language, it is needless im a 
Christian country. It is evidently the language of irritation. 
He laid out his scheme for popularity ; and the public will not 
support it. They have rejected it with abhorrence and disgust. 
The college may do for rationalizing Jews,—or for a stray 
Hindoo that may happen to be domesticated in London. But 
for Christians it will not do; and this is a Christian country. . 
There is likely to be at all times rivalry enough in the medical 
profession in such a place as London to support two such 
schools as King’s College and Gower-street. There will, proba- 
bly, be students enough who have no friends in town, and froma 
thousand accidents are induced to enter themselves at Gower- 
street. There will always be too many, whose friends are care- 
less about religion, and are totally indifferent to the fact that the 
institution to which they consign them for professional educa- 
tion, leaves them ignorant of God, ignorant of their highest duty, 
of their responsibility, and of their danger—“ free to attend or 
not attend the worship of God from year’s end to year’s end.” 
To some parents it may be a matter of little or no concern, 
whether their child returns from Gower-street a Christian, a 
Hindoo, or an Atheist, or has followed the “ amiable and excel- 
lent treasurer” to the synagogue, and become what Lord 
Brougham calls “a member of the Jewish persuasion.” But 
others are not quite so free from the antiquated prejudices of 
city vulgarity, and, in spite of all Lord Brougham’s sneers and 
sareasms, they will send their children to what they conceive a 
safer place. For, let a boy be ever so religiously brought up at 
home, or at school, (though it is not very easy to see, why, 
on Lord Brougham’s principles, he should be taught anything 
of religion at either place,) still there are parents who are not 
ignorant that the students of medicine have their peculiar dan- 
gers, and that, as Mr. Rose remarked long since, “in one re- 
spect they stand worse than other young men. Corruptio optimi 
pessima, is a great moral truth. Their very studies, admirable 
and calculated as they may be to exalt and elevate a religious 
heart, and to bring it to a greater love and humbler adoration of 
God, are beyond all doubt calculated also to supply nourish- 
ment to evil already existing, and further to corrupt what is 
corrupted and unrenewed by higher and better feelings and tem- 
pers.” This is undeniably true. None are more deeply im- 
pressed with its truth than those who are themselves the orna- 
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ments of the medical profession. None more anxious to pro- 
vide a remedy and anticipate the danger. None more free to 
confess the mnumerable opportunities which a‘ profane ora 
licentious lecturer has of corrupting the morals, deteriorating the 
tone of feeling and manners, or sneering out of countenance the 
religious principles of his class, And parents know this: and 
those who are anxious to see their sons not merely physicians 
and surgeons, but gentlemen and Christians, are doctrines of 
having some security in the constitution and system of the me- 
dical school, that the influence and authority of both the college 
and the professor should be felt in that direction. And be- 
sides this, considering how little young men, when leaving 
school, know of the principles or evidences of religion, and con- 
sidering how important it 1s to the well-being of society, that the 
man who is to be the visitor of the poor, and the confidential 
friend of the rich, should be a man of sound moral and religious. 
principles, there cannot be a second opinion among right-minded 
people, whether every advantage which religious instruction and 
religious discipline can give to the student, should be provided for 
him, as part and parcel of his medical education. The more a 
medical school assumes the form of the collegiate system the 
better. Those who do not reside with their own families, should 
reside in the college. Chambers should be provided for them. 
They should be placed under the parental superintendence of a 
resident head, and the same sort of care taken of their moral and 
religious improvement, as would be taken by an honest and 
conscientious tutor in a college at Oxford or Cambridge. Per: 
haps, also, the present system of lectures may need revision. 
For, too much of the student’s time may be taken up with attend- 
ance on lectures, and too little interest excited by the lecture 
itself, and the mind of the student may be allowed to wander, 
and the attention to flag, from the too general neglect of the cate- 
chetical method of instruction. But, on the whole, a vast deal of 
improvement has been made since Mr. Rose first brought this all- 
important subject before the public. And if much still remains 
to be effected, the tendency is so clearly in the right direction, 
and the feeling and sense of the public is so evidently with those 
members of the profession who think that the education of the 
medical student ought to be based on religion—that there is not 
more reason to be thankful for what has been done already, than 
there is of encouragement to hope for the future. 

The present state of the medical school has been brought before 
the council of King’s College in a report drawn up and presented 
to the Bishop of London at the late distribution of medical prizes 
by Dr. Todd, the dean for this year—and as that document gives 

‘a remarkably clear and satisfactory view of the state of that de- 
partment, it will form the best conclusion to these observations, 


| 
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_“ My Lorn,—tThis is the fifteenth distribution of prizes in the 
medical department of this college: and, I may add, that it is very 
nearly the fifteenth oceasion upon which your Lordship has honoured 
this ceremony with your presence. It is almost needless for me to 
remark how much this ceremony is solemnized by your Lordship’s 
presidency, or how greatly the value of the prizes which my young 
friends will this day receive, is enhanced by their being received 
from your Lordship’s hands. The Report which it is my duty to 
make to your Lordship, embraces the following topics :— 

“The number of the students attending the medical classes.— 
Their conduct during the past session.—The general state of the 
medical department of the college and of the hospital ; together with 
a statement of such events or changes affecting our part of the 
college as may have occurred during the past year. 

“ The number of the students attending the medical classes ex- 
ceeds that of any previous occasion. Those who have been matricu- 
lated, and taken their entire medical education at the college, are 192 
im number, of whom 183 are in actual attendance. The occasional 
students, who attend only one or more courses, are 22; making a 
total of 214, of which number 160 attend the hospital. 

“It will be interesting to. your Lordship, to know that each suc- 
ceeding year we find in the medical department of the college a 
greater number of students who have previously enjoyed the advan- 
tages of one or more of the other departments of the college. Many 
have been brought up in the school, and not a few have attended the 
course of instruction in the department of literature and science. We 
have more than one associate of the department of general literature 
pursuing medical studies. One of the junior scholars whom I shall 
have to present to your Lordship to-day has passed through a career 
of distinction in the department of general literature ; and the gentle- 
man who has obtained the medical society's prize, is now a dis- 
tinguished student of the same department. We are thus enabled to 
see the mutual bearing of the various departments of this great 
college, which now numbers very nearly 1,000 pupils receiving in- 
struction within its walls; the school supplying the senior depart- 
ments, and the department of general literature and science sending 
forth its pupils into the various callings of life. 

‘It isextremely gratifying to me to be able to report to your Lord- 
ship most favourably of the conduct and diligence of the medical 
students. It is but rarely that I have been called upon to take any 
notice of misconduct or neglect of duty, and I am happy to add, that, 
when I have interfered, my remonstrances have been received in a 
proper and becoming manner. 

« The general condition of the college, and its appliances, and means 
of instruction, exhibit a progressive improvement. Under the direc- 
tion of our new curator, Mr. Masters, the museums are being put 
into a more efficient condition, especially the zoological collection, 
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which had hitherto been much negleeted. Valuable additions have 
been made to the departments of mineralogy and geology, by Major 
Cautley, who bas presented his Indian collection, and by Professor 
Jones. The Botanical Museum has been enriched by valuable pre- 
sentations from Mrs. D’Oyly and Professor Royle, to the former of — 
whom we are indebted for a nearly complete series of British plants 
contained in a handsome cabinet. 

“The rooms provided for students within the walls of the college 
have been fully occupied, and almost exclusively by medical students, 
From the communications which, in my official capacity, I have had 
with parents, I am able to state that, had the means of accommoda- 
tion been much greater, there would have been no lack of tenants. 
I must remark, that the advantages which the resident students o: 
this college enjoy are very great. They have good and well venti- 
lated rooms, sufficient attendance, and every convenience that can be 
reasonably required, and all this at a charge which, although now 
moderate, may, I hope, be yet materially reduced. They have the Be 
benefit of the superintendence and advice of a resident medical tutor, 
and they are under the immediate supervision of our kind and excel- 
lent principal. 

“« A recent occurrence of a very afflicting kind has forcibly impressed 

me with the advantages of a residence within the college, to a youth 
who is away from home, and whose friends and relatives do not reside 
in London. One of the most promising and most diligent of our 
students was struck down by a severe illness, and, in consequence of : 
a rapid and extensive inflammation of the lungs, was carried off in a | 
few days. I had the means of knowing that, during the brief period 
of his illness, he could not have been more closely attended to had he 
been in the bosom of his own family. He occupied a remarkabl 
well-ventilated room; from the commencement of his illness he was 
attended with care and judgment by the resident medical tutor, Dr. 
Johnson ; he was visited by the principal, whilst his fellow-students, 
who oceupied the neighbouring apartments, vied with each other in 
rendering him assistance. It will be no small consolation to the 
highly respectable family of Mr. Dennis to know, that everything 
was done to stay the progress of his fatal malady, and that he wanted 
no comfort which kindness could suggest or friends supply. 

“T regret that I am not able to state that there has been any increase 
in the accommodation for resident students ; but I trust that there can 
be now little doubt of the speedy accomplishment of that which has 
been so long needed. At the beginning of the session a plan was 
submitted to the council by which our accommodation for resident 
students could be doubled at a cost which the architect of the col- 
lege estimated at 2,300/. The council consented to advance 1,000/. 

’ towards this work, provided the remainder of the required sum could 
be obtained from other sources. I am now authorised by one, who 
has already been a great benefactor to this institution, and who has 
taken a special interest in this particular object, to offer the sam of 
1,000/. for this purpose, and the further sum of 1501, provided the 
council will undertake to complete the required outlay. 

“The hospital, which has now become an essential part of the 
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medical department of the college, is steadily advancing in public 
estimation ; and whilst it continues to afford its advantages to the. 
poor, it presents an excellent field for the observation of disease to 
the students who make good use of it. The number of patients 
registered on its books during the past year exceeded that of the 
former year by 3,000. Although the funds of the hospital have not 
increased in a corresponding proportion with the claims of the s‘ck 
upon it, this has not been for want of a lively interest in its behalf 
from many benevolent friends. It would be ungrateful not to ac- 


_ knowledge in the warmest manner the valuable assistance of its many 


benefactors, and the exertions of many of the committee of manage- 
ment, especially of the gentlemen who have filled the office of deputy 
chairman; Mr. Simon, Mr. Willoughby, Major Moore, and the 
present occupant of the chair, Mr. Sambrooke. Established only 
seven years, the hospital has now an income, derived from annual 
subscriptions alone, of 1,270/. per annum, and to this there has lately 
been added a contribution of 300/. per annum, from the funds of the 
Holborn estate. The great increase in the number of applicants has 
rendered it absolutely necessary no longer to delay the enlargement of 
the hospital for the reception of a greater number of both in and out- 
patients. The committee of the hospital have accordingly entered 
into arrangements for the purchase of a large piece of ground in the 
neighbourhood, upon which the necessary buildings can be erected. 
Their future appeals to the public will, therefore, solicit not only 
annual contributions for the support of the institution, but donations 


towards a building fund. Public attention has been a good deal 


attracted to the need of improvement in the vicinity of the situation 
in which King’s College Hospital is situate. I cannot avoid express- 
ing my conviction, that there is no part of London where improve- 
ments, calculated to afford great public convenience, could be effected 
at a more trifling cost. The step which the committee of manage- 
ment has just taken in the purchase of the large piece of ground to 
which I have referred, will, I have no doubt, pave the way for these 
improvements, and their project is, on this accounf, the more deserv- 
ing of the liberal support of the public. 

“T have now, my lord, to refer to the most important event which 
has occurred during the last year, as affecting the department which 
I have the honour to represent. I allude to that extremely wise 
measure, lately adopted by the council, of founding scholarships for 
the encouragement of diligent students, in all the departments of the 
College. At the same time, I must, with all humility, claim for the 


medical department the merit of having originated these endowments 


in King’s College. In the year 1841, a proposal was made to the 
council for the establishment of two scholarships, each of the value of 
401. per annum, provided they would endow one of the same value. 
This proposal was assented to, and, at the distribution of prizes in 
1842, I had myself the honour of presenting to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, not only the first scholar in the medical de- 
partment of King’s College, but the first scholar connected with 
any institution for medical education. By the late liberal resolution 
of the council, six scholarships have been established for medical 
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students of the first year, two for those of the second year, in aa: 
tion to three previously established for those of the third and fou 
ear; in all, eleven scholarships for the encouragement of medical 
ning. Let us hope, my lord, that some modern Caius or. Rat- 
cliffe may be moved to add to these endowments for the good of that 
science whose aim it is to diminish or relieve the numerous ills to 
which flesh is heir. | 
“ The conditions under which these scholarships may be obtained, 
have immediate reference to the encouragement of the students to 
pursue the course of education which has been laid down for them by 
the professors of this college; a course which I firmly believe to be 
admirably well suited to promote their best interests in a professional 
point of view. But there are other conditions besides those of a 
purely medical kind, which are such as will satisfy us that the can- 
idates for these scholarships have not neglected studies which have 
reference to their highest interests, and that their education has been 
conducted so as to enable them to cultivate general literature, with 
some hope of pleasure and profit to themselves. The candidates for 
the senior scholarships are required to pass the same examination in 
divinity as that held for the Warneford prize, namely, in the Holy 
Scriptures and in Butler's Analogy, and those for the junior scholar- 
7 are required to pass an examination in Scripture history, and in 
tin. 
“Tn conclusion, I cannot avoid congratulating your Lordship, who 
has been the zealous and efficient chairman of the council, and the 
other distinguished members of that body, on the present effective and 
prosperous condition of the medical, as of the other departments of 
this College. And I hope I may be excused for remarking, that 
whilst the last few years have witnessed much angry discussion upon 
what has been called medical reform, whilst a minister of state has 
failed in his efforts to introduce, more generally, improvements into 
medical education ; those who administer the affairs of this College, 
have, unaided by state patronage or by large pecuniary endowments, 
founded and brought to maturity a system of medical instruction, 
which has not only wrought the most beneficial influence upon the 
alumni of the College, but has diffused a spirit of improvement. 
throughout all the metropolitan establishments for medical educa- 
tion—the changes in which, whether existing or proposed, are all in. 
the spirit, and, in imitation of that system, which, by the fostering. 
care of your Lordship and the council, has been now for many years, 
successfully pursued at King’s College. 
“In 1831, the College was first opened—the matriculated medical 
students were required to conform to collegiate rules—and shortly. 
afterwards the Leathes and Warneford prizes were instituted for the, 
encouragement of religious knowledge. q id 
“In 1836, rooms were provided for the residence of the medical 
students, udeied 
“In 1841, the three senior medical scholarships were founded... 
“In 1842, during the principalship of a right rev. prelate (the 
Bishop of Lichfield), whom all who had any connexion with the Col- 
Vou, XXIX.—June, 1846. 3c 
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lege must ever regard with feelings of the most affectionate respect, a 


medical dean was appointed for the more immediate supervision of 
the medical department. 


“In 1843, a resident medical tutor was appointed—and in the 


present year, eight new scholarships have been founded in addition to 
those already existing. “RR. B. Topp, M.D., 


“ Dean of the Medical Department, for the year 1845—6.” 
Such a report cannot but be most gratifying to all who take 


- an interest in Christian education. By perseverance, those ob- 


jects, which some years ago were scarcely hoped for, have, in 
several particulars, been effected. The rest will soon, we may 
trust, be full accomplished. 

The friends of religion and morality have the common sense 
and good feeling cf the country on their side. The growing 
prosperity of King’s College is not a more convincing proof of 
this, than the desertion of Gower-street, and the lachrymose 
irritability of Lord Brougham. Gower-street has existed for 
some years, and Oxford and Cambridge still survive, and the 
religious principles of the citizens of London are not yet ex- 
tinguished. Everything, in truth, may be hoped for. The ex- 
perience of the last ten years has abundantly proved the wisdom 
and truth of the principles laid down in Mr. Rose’s memorable 
answer to the question, whether he hoped that any remedy 


could be found for the evils then existing. 


“Tt seems to him (without going into details) no day dream 
to suppose, that, in connexion with great schools, arrangements 


might be made, whether by means of extra buildings or other- 


wise, under which the strictest attention to economy should be 
practised, and the same kind of moral discipline and control 
might be exercised, as at the university. In the meantime, he 
feels fully persuaded that the attention of many persons con- 
nected with the medical profession is awakened—that they feel 
that it is high time to inquire, not what foreigners say of their 
improvements in science, but what English parents say of their 
improvement of the education and discipline of their sons, and 
what the English public look for at their hands in the students 
committed to their charge—that they have suggested many im- 
provements, and are anxiously looking for others, until this 
more complete scheme could be realized,—and that it would be 
their fixed and anxious purpose to give to every student the 
means of knowing his high destiny, his awful responsibilities, 
and his dangers, as an immortal and a moral being, and to send 
no one into the heart of a family, a sick room, and a dying bed, 
as the Metropolitan University may and will do, whose creed 
may be, that he was born by chance, and will perish in the 
grave.” 
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